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CHAPTER I 



SUMMARY 



This research project explored three related prob- 
lems in the presentation of effective instruction on televi- 
sion. The first phase of the problem was concerned with 
ascertaining those teacher personality factors consistently 
perceived by students and, from these, constructing an 
instrument to describe television teacher traits. The second 
phase of the problem was concerned with examining the nature 
and extent of relationships between student personality char- 
acteristics and their perceptions of television teachers. 

The third phase of the problem was concerned with studying 
the influence of a television teacher in modifying affective 
behaviors of students, and in relating such behavioral change 
to student personality characteristics and their ratings of 
teachers . 



A review of the literature on teacher ratings sug- 
gested that teacher rating scales based on the assumption of 
direct teacher-student classroom interactions had little 
validity when the medium of television was inserted into the 
instructional equation. Consequently, from the domain of 
vocabulary available to describe teacher behaviors, a list 
was developed of adjectives believed to be relevant in those 
situations in which the only interactive relationship between 
student and teacher was a vicar ioiis experience obtained by a 
student from viewing the teacher over the television system. 

A further restriction imposed on the list was the criterion 
that the adjectives could be presented to students in either 
unidimensional or bidimensional scale form. 

The final list of 44 adjectives was then organized 
as a series of uni dimensional ten-point scales. A sample of 
618 undergraduate students at Syracuse University was asked 
to indicate on the scales the degree of importance they 
attached to each of the adjectives in describing an "Ideal 
Teacher." Student scores were subjected to a principal com- 
ponents factor analysis with equamax rotation to simple 
structure. From this procedure, fourteen positive factors, 
or "traits," were tentatively identified to describe an 
Ideal Teacher. 
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Following this preliminary development of an Ideal 
Teacher rating scale, five television teaching experiments 
were conducted for the purpose of refining the traits. 
Thirty-nine positive teacher trait adjectives previously^ 
selected were converted into bi-polar semantic differential 
scales. The instrument comprising these scales was adminis- 
tered following each experimental lecture,. Students parti- 
cipating in the experiment also reported their moods at the 
beginning and end of each lecture by completing a jnpod 
Adjective Check List (MACL) which identified twelve Mood 
factors. All students involved also had previously been 
administered the Stern Activities Index -(Al) , which identi- 
fied twelve personality needs characteristics' 

The first experiment involved a lecture prepared by 
Professor Benjamin Burtt, of the Syracuse University Chemistry 
Department. Professor Burtt presented a lecture on "Kinetic- 
Molecular Theory" to one section of students in the chemistry 
lecture hall. He then presented his lecture to another sec- 
tion of students over television in exactly the same manner 
as in the lecture hall, with the television cameras serving 
essentially as reporters. 

The second experimental lecture was prepared by 
Professor Frank Funk, of the Syracuse University Public 
Address Department. Intended for use in an introductory 
course, the topic, "Physical Behavior," gave Professor Funk 
an opportunity to demonstrate personally aspects of platform 
performance under discussion. Students who saw Professor 
Funk's kinescope were also shown a kinescoped lesson pre- 
pared by the late Professor Irving Lee, of Northwestern 
University, a man noted for a quiet, natural style of pre- 
sentation. Comparisons were made between students' reactions 

to the two teachers. 

The third experimental kinescope lecture on the 
topic, "Skimming," was prepared by Professor William Sheldon, 
Director of the Syracuse University Reading Center. This 
presentation utilized superimpositions of key words and 
phrases, and a trio of students in the TV studio to "repre- 
sent" a normal class. 

The fourth experimental program was prepared by 
Professor Lawrence Myers, Chairman of the Television and 
Radio Department. Highly visual in character, a deliberate 
attempt was made in the kinescope on "Communication Theory 
to accentuate certain unique qualities of television in order 
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to develop a lesson which would be impossible to reproduce 
in the classroom. Students who saw this lecture also saw a 
lecture on "Freedom and Responsibility in Broadcasting" by 
Professor Charles Siepmann, of New York University, in which 
no attempt whatsoever was made to use the television medium 
except to show a relatively static picture of Professor 
Siepmann as he talked. Comparisons of the effect of the two 
lectures were made. 

Finally, students in an introductory course in 
broadcasting rated seven different professors who appeared 
over closed-circuit television during the course. 

The ratings given to Professor Burtt by the 706 
students who participated in his lecture either in the lec- 
ture hall or over television were factor analyzed to yield 
15 Teacher Trait factors. Professor Funk's lesson was rated 
by 333 students; their ratings yielded 16 factors. Ratings 
obtained from the 260 students who saw Professor Sheldon 
resulted in 12 factors. Ratings from the 352 students who 
saw Professor Myers were combined with the ratings of the 
206 students who also saw Professor Siepmann; the resulting 
sample of 558 yielded 13 factors. Finally, ratings given to 
the seven professors in one course by 82 students were fac- 
tor analyzed to yield twelve factors. On the basis of a 
comparative analysis of traits developed from all experiments, 
the following factors and contributory scales were recom- 
mended for inclusion in studies identifying television 
teacher personality characteristics of importance to, and 
discernible to, students receiving instruction by means of 
television . 

1. Communicative Ability — communicative, easy to 
take notes, organized, direct, and clear vs. 
inarticulate, hard to take notes, unorganized, 
evasive, and hazy 

2. Stimulation— interesting and stimulating vs. 
boring and deadening 

3. Control — controlled vs. impulsive 

4. Assertiveness — assertive and aggressive vs. 
restrained and timid 

5. Composure — relaxed and poised vs. tense and ill- 
at-ease 

6. Dynamism — forceful and dynamic vs. weak and 
static 

7. Friendliness — friendly and sincere vs. hostile 
and insincere 
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8. Wit — gay and witty vs. solemn and stolid 

9. Profundity — profound and brilliant vs. shallow 
and mediocre 

10. Intimacy — personal and intimate vs. impersonal 
and remote 

In each of the experiments, the students involved 
were classified on the basis of sex, year in school, major 
area of study, and school or college in which enrolled, as 
well as personality factors. 

When defining an Ideal Teacher, women rated the fac- 
tors of Stimulation, Friendliness, Control, Dynamism, Compo- 
sure and Note Taking as of significantly greater importance 
than men. Men rated Wit and Intimacy higher than women. 

Few variations were noted on the basis of year in college. 
Based on areas of study, students majoring in education 
rated Dynamism and Composure higher than group averages and 
rated Profundity and Wit lower. Students in the social 
sciences were relatively more concerned with Dynamism, 
P]^ofundity, and Wit and less with Composure. Dynamism and 
Profundity were also rated relatively higher than average by 
students in the humanities, while students in the sciences 
rated these factors lower than average. In terms of speci- 
fic schools or colleges, higher than average ratings were 
given to the factors of Communication and Profundity by stu- 
dents in engineering; Communication, Intimacy, and Composure 
by nursing students; Communication, Intimacy and Profundity 
by speech students; and Composure by students in home eco- 
nomics . 



Similarities, rather than differences occurred mosc 
often with Professor Burtt's experiment. Although women 
rated the teacher higher than men on ease of note taking in 
both classroom and television presentations, sex appeared to 
make no differences on the factors of Stimulation, Dynamism, 
Friendliness, Profundity, Assertiveness, Communication, or 
Wit. On the Teacher Trait factors of Stimulation, Dynamism, 
Friendliness, Control, Profundity, Communication. Composure, 
and Ease of Note Taking, no significant differences were 
observed between ratings by students to whom Professor Burtt 
lectured by television and those to whom he lectured in the 
classroom. 

Significant differences occurred between the televi- 
sion and normal classroom presentations on four teacher per- 
sonality traits. Students who saw Professor Burtt on 
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television rated him as more Personal and Assertive than 
those who saw him in the classroom; conversely, students who 
saw Professor Burtt in the classroom rated him as more 
Forceful and Witty. The fact that Professor Burtt was 
judged to be more personal and intimate (as opposed to 
impersonal and remote ) on television than he was in the 
classroom negates the argument that television is an imper- 
sonal medium for students. The combination of close-ups and 
the illusion of the teacher looking each student straight in 
the eye simultaneously provides a one-to-one student-teacher 
relationship, and students perceive this attribute of inti- 
macy in a teacher properly utilizing the medium. The factor 
of Assertiveness may similarly be related to the all- 
inclusive eye contact. The factor of Wit appeared to be 
related to an occurrence in the classroom when an experiment 
failed which was not duplicated in the television presenta- 
tion. The ratings on Forcefulness would imply that, in a 
limited sense, the television set may construct a thin elec- 
tronic barrier between teacher and student, but this single 
variation favoring the classroom should be examined in light 
of the failure to develop significant differences on most 
other factors. 

Teacher ratings to professor Burtt were compared on 
the basis of student location — front or rear--in the class- 
room. Students located in the front, physically much nearer 
the teacher, rated him significantly higher on the factors 
of Stimulation and Ease of Note Taking. Neither of these 
differences were noted in the television section. 

At the conclusion of Professor Frank Funk^s experi- 
mental lecture, men rated him higher than women on the fac- 
tors of Dynamism and Assertiveness, while women rated him 
higher than men on Forcefulness, Control; and Ease of Note 
Taking, Students in the social sciences rated Professor 
Funk as more impressive , students in the professions rated 
him as more dynamic , while students in education rated him 
low on both. 

Women rated Professor Lee significantly higher than 
men on Ease of Note Taking and Clarity, while men rated him 
higher on Dynamism. Year in school was not found to be an 
important variable. Few significant differences were 
observed in terms of academic areas of study. 

On a comparative basis, Professor Funk was rated 
statistically higher than Professor Lee on the Teacher Trait 
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factors of Stimulation, Activity, Grace.. Communication, 
Forcefulness, Ease of Note Taking- Clarity and Assertive- 
ness; and lower on Naturalness. In terms of the time— opace 
context in which Professor Funk lectured, these differences 
seem valid. Despite vastly different approaches to the 
medium by the two professors, neither was rated above the 
other on the factor of Intimacy. It would appear that recog- 
nition and use of the one-to-one teacher-student methodology 
on television is at least as important, if not more so, as 
production methods when capitalizing on the personal charac- 
teristics of the medium. 

At the conclusion of Professor William Sheldon’s 
lecture, women rated him higher than men on Composure and 
Control, but lower on Friendliness.. No differences were 
observed on Ease of Note Taking perhaps because of the pro 
duction techniques devised to assist students in this 
activity. Year in school was not an important variable, nor 
was school or college in which students were enrolled. Stu- 
dents in the spring sections of the course who participated 
in the television experiment had higlier SAT scores than did 
those participating in the fall semester’ but this differ- 
ence in verbal ability did not appear to affect the results. 

At the conclusion of the television presentation by 
Professor Lawrence Myers, women rated him significantly 
higher than men on Ease of Note Taking and Friendliness. 

The students for whom the lecture was primarily intended 
freshmen and sophomores — rated the teacher higher on the 
factors of Stimulation and Composure than did the graduate 
students who, conversely, rated him higher on Control, By 
way of contrast, extensive variations from the group mean by 
the journalism freshmen who were asked to assist in the 
experiment suggests that teachers should be rated only by 
students for whom their lectures are intended On the basis 
of college, students enrolled in the School of Speech and 
Dramatic Art rated Professor Myers more Stimulating, Profound, 
Composed, and Confident than did students in Liberal Arts, 

The latter rated him more Organized and Friendly 

Comparisons were made between ratings given by stu- 
dents to professor Myers and Professor Charles Siepmann, 
Students rated the former higher on the factors of Asser-- 
tiveness. Wit, Organization, Friendliness and Directness, 
and perhaps Stimulation and Confidence; but rated the latter 
higher on Profundity and Control. 
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In the final experiment involving seven television 
teachers being rated by one class of students, men rated the 
teachers as a group higher than women on the factors of 
Profundity, Stimulation, and Dynamism, but lower on the fac- 
tors of Communication and Friendliness. The evidence 
strongly supports the thesis that students discriminate 
among teachers on the basis of the variables studied. On 
eleven of twelve factors, and on each of the thirty-nine 
separate adjectival scales, significant F-ratios between 
teachers were obtained. Various professors were rated 
hiaher or lower than others on a variety of scales. Two 
teachers among the seven appeared to achieve a relatively 
greater effect, in terms of student ratings. 

In the Ideal Teacher experiment, and in connection 
with the lectures of Professors Burtt, Funk, Sheldon, and 
Myers, the design permitted comparisons to be made between 
student ratings of the teachers and a number of student per- 
sonality needs characteristics « A large number of signifi- 
cant relationships were noted, varying from 9.5 per cent to 
30.6 per cent of cells in the various correlation matrixes. 
The experiments, however, did not produce consistent pat- 
terns. The personality dimension of Emotional Expression 
was related to the Teacher Trait factor of Assertiveness in 
' two experiments and to Forcefulness in two others. But the 
factors of Educability or Intellectuality did not yield con- 
sistent relationships with teacher ratings. Further work is 
suggested in this area. 

The television teaching experiments were also 
designed to ascertain students' moods immediately prior to 
and following each lecture. Magor changes in the mood- 
complexes of students occurred during every lecture. At the 
conclusion of Professor Burtt 's lecture, significant changes 
were reported on all twelve mood factors. The moods of 
Vigor, Concentration, Elation, and Inspiration increased; 
moods of Fatigue, Skepticism, Anxiety, Sadness, Egotism, and 
Aggression decreased, as did Social Affection and Surgency. 
Mood changes that were reported by students exposed to 
Professor Burtt “s television lecture were compared with 
those reported by students who saw him in the classroom. 
Variations in moods between the two groups at the beginning 
of the lecture were not present at the conclusion. Professor 
Burtt was able to achieve the same mood-complex by television 
as he achieved in the classroom. The medium of television 
was no barrier in this endeavor. 
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The Professors Frank Funk and Irving Lee experiments 
pemittef Lmparisons of student, exposed to both teachers 
Nine of twelve MACL factors showed significant change after 
professor Funk’s lecture; seven after f 
dents viewing Professor Funk reported l^^^ng in a 

mood of Concentration, Social Affection, E . ' ,-hose 

inspiration at the conclusion of the lecture than did those 

viswing Professor Lee. 

students involved in Professor William ® 

lecture reported significant changes on every mood fact .. 

Students considered themselves to ^"^j^usion 

inspired to a significantly greater degree at the conclusio 

of ?he lesson, aL reported significant decreases on all 
other factors. 

The lecture by professor Lawrence Myers was accom- 
panied by significant changes on nine of twelve factors. 
^tudLts reputed decreases in six factors (Aggression, 

in three factors (Concentration, Elation, Inspirati ). 

(50C1.1 

»lnUln.d th.li high pi.-l—on 

mood patterns were reported after Professor Charles 
Siepmann’s lecture to the same students. 

Changes occurred. and increased 

oft^^c;nreLr;tion, Fatigue). 

was accompanied by a decrease in Dysphoria, while professor 
slep^nn’s lesson^was accompanied by a decrease in Euphoria. 

Significant differences were noted in the mood- 
complexes of men and women prior to the Myers and Siepmann 
lesLns, and these differences tended 

their conclusion. The differences reported ^iden 
involved in this experiment occurred 

vear in school, or interactions between these variabl ^ 
lere significantly re.''.ated to the teachers and, presumably, 
the environment created by them and their treatmen s o 
their subjects. 

At the conclusion of each experiment, correlation 

coefficients were computed on 

reported by students and their ratings given the teacher 
the various Teacher Trait factors on the assumption that, 
any given instant, the moods reported 
related coincidentally to assessment. 
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Many significant relationships occurred: 35-6 per cent of 

all correlation coefficients in Professor Burtt s experiment 
were significantly greater than zero? 24 5 per cent were 
significant in Professor Funk s lecture, 29.2 per cent in 
Professor Sheldon's lecture? and 32 7 per cent in Professor 
Myers' lecture. Of 204 significant relationships, 181 were 
psychologically meaningful. Four Teacher Trait factors 
showed significant relationships with moods in at least 
three of the four experiments. Profundity was positively 
related to the moods of Inspiration, Vigor Concentration, 
Social Affection, and Elation, and negatively related to 
Fatigue. Stimulation was positively related to the moods of 
Inspiration, Vigor, and Concentration, and negatively 
related to Fatigue, Wit was positively related to the moods 
of Social Affection and Elation. Communication was nega- 
tively related to the moods of Skepticism and Aggression, 

Of lesser importance, based on these experiments, but of 
sufficient interest for further study were the Teacher Trait 
factors of Dynamism, Composure, and Friendliness, as they 
related to post— lesson moods. 

The final set of relationships involved in this 
study of teacher effect consisted of the tv70 elements pre- 
viously analyzed in terms of their relationships to the 
Teacher Trait Factors — student personality needs character- 
istics and student moods. It was hypothesized that students 
possessing certain personality characteristics would be 
likely to report certain moods concomitant with the lesson. 
Results were consistent for all experiments. Significant 
relationships were shown between certain personality types 
and reports of mood prior to the lessons These relation- 
ships were generally favorably disposed toward a viable 
teaching-learning gestalt. Significant changes in moods 
occurred during each lecture, and the resultant moods were 
also correlated in many meaningful ways with student person- 
ality characteristics. However, no significant relationships 
of any consequence were found between the many significant 
changes in mood and the personality characteristics of the 
students. Mood changes, in other words, occurred inde- 
pendently of student personality characteristics,. 
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CHAPTER II 



INTRODUCTION 



Despite much research in recent years on teachers 
and teaching, very little specific information has been 
developed that has wide application or high predictability. 
This introductory statement is not meant to detract from the 
impressive contributions of Ryans, Remmers. Flanders, Barr, 
Riley, Jackson, and others. But the fact remains that rela- 
tively little is known about the "art of teaching'' as 
Gilbert Highet — a great teacher — calls it in his book of 
that title. ^ 

The research reported herein evolved from a series 
of experiments conducted by the Television and Radio Depart- 
ment, Syracuse University. Experienced and inexperienced 
teachers presexited lectures in class and over closed-circuit 
television. As a part of studying the relative effectiveness 
of various instructor-media combinations, students rated 
teachers on a number of semantic differential scales. Sig- 
nificant. variations led to the question of whether a rela- 
tively precise and meaningful instrument could be developed 
by which one might describe an effective television teacher 
in terms of characteristics discernible to students. 

This question led to another , An individual ’ s 
interpretation of reality depends not only upon his physical 
structure, that is, what he is able to perceive, but also 
upon his motivations, needs, values, and past experiences.^ 

It became relevant, therefore, to study relationships between 
selected student personality characteristics and the ways in 
which students perceived and rated television teachers. 

^Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New York; 
Vintage Books, 1950). Pp. 258o 

2 

Lawrence Myers, Jr. . Experimental Study of 
Influence of the Experienced Teacher on Television (Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Syracuse University Television and Radio Department, 
1961).Pp. 66. 

^Agnes C. Rezler, "The Influence of Needs Upon the 
Students' Perception of His instructor , " Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, LVIII, No 6 (February, 1965) , 282-86. 
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Directly related to the problem of the nature of the 
learner and his perception of the television teacher was the 
nature and extent of influence of the teacher ■> From the 
hundreds of research studies that have attempted to estimate 
the effectiveness of television instruction, ranging from 
crude to sophisticated in design and covering most grade 
levels and academic subjects, it seems quite clear that 
television instruction is generally as effective as class- 
room instruction for the entire cognitive domain, whether 
the educational goal is merely to disseminate information 
for immediate retention or includes more complex mental 
activities such as understanding, analysis, application, 
and synthesis. 

The ability of a teacher to modify attitudes and 
inculcate new appreciations and values over television has 
also been demonstrated, although with less certainty^ but 
such changes in affective behavior are also less certain of 
accomplishment in the classroom. In terms of the objectives 
of higher education, Whitehead has argued that the only jus- 
tification for a university after Gutenberg has been its 
capability to preserve a connection between knowledge and a 
zest for lifer The university must make information avail- 
able to the student, but the university's function should be 
to impart information imaginatively n Adapting this thesis, 
Syracuse University's Chancellor William P, Tolley has noted 
that the measure of a teacher is his success in stimulating 
and energizing the minds of his students Both imply that 
the affective domain of behavioral objectives is as important 
as the cognitive domain in the assessment of university 
teaching and learning. 

Accordingly, an affective behavioral objective was 
selected for study in this television teaching situation. 
Specifically, it was to be determined whether a neacher 
could influence student mood or emotion over television, or 

^Wilbur Schramm, "What We Know About Learning from 
Instructional Television," Educational Television . The Next 
Ten Years (Stanford: Institute for Communications Research, 

1962T 

^Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education 
(New York: Mentor Books, March, 1964), p. 93~l (First pub- 

lished by MacMillan Co., 1929.) 

\illiam P. Tolley, quoted in the Syracuse Daily 
Orange , October 6, 1961, p. 7. 
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whether the medium, while essentially neutral as an informa- 
tion conveyor belt, would act as an electronic barrier to 
reduce the impact of the teacher as an emotional catalyst to 
students. Perhaps only a truly inspiring teacher would be 
able to influence mood over television. If such were the 
case, it would be necessary to consider possible relation- 
ships between communication-induced mood and students 
ratings of the coiranunicator . 

This research project, therefore, proposed to study 
three related problems involved in the presentation of 
effective instruction on television. The first problem was 
to ascertain those teacher personality images, impressions, 
or factors that are consistently perceived by students and, 
from these, to construct an instrument to describe televi- 
sion teacher traits. The second problem was to examine 
relationships between selected personality characteristics 
attributable to students and student perception of televi- 
sion teachers. The third problem was to investigate one 
significant aspect of the influence of a teacher on televi- 
sion, that of stimulating the student sufficiently to effect 
a change of mood; and to study relationships between this 
aspect of affective behavior, measures of student person- 
ality, and ratings of teacher personality. 
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CHAPTER III 



DEVELOPMENT OF A RATING SCALE TO IDENTIFY 
EFFECTIVE TELEVISION TEACHERS 

Background of Teacher Ratings 

For many years scholars have attempted to define the 
combinations of qualities that determine a successful teacher. 
The general question of teacher competence has been exten- 
sively studied. As long ago as 1950, one bibliography 
listed more than 1,000 references.^ Since then, research 
has continued to increase concurrently with the growing 
interest in such areas as child development, learning 
theory, and individual differences as these relate to a 
teacher’s responsibilities. Because of the myriad approaches 
to the problem, no theory of teacher effectiveness yet 
promulgated has been universally accepted and no method of 
measuring teacher competence has been generally adopted. 

As a matter of fact, scholars have not sol'^^ed the semantic 
problem of the meanings of such terms as "teaching learn- 
ing, " and "instruction." Smith, for example, suggests that 
teaching is a broader term than instruction,^ while Bruner 
implies the opposite when he suggests that a theory of 
instruction is concerned with how best to learn what one 
wishes to teach.^ 

A number of rationales for analyzing teaching 
effectiveness have been considered. Gage, for example, 

^Simeon J. Domas and David V. Tiedeman, 'Teacher 
Competence: An Annotated Bibliography," Journal o^ 

Exper imenta 1 Education , XIX, No. 2 (December, 1950) , 101— 218« 

^Bruce J. Biddle and William J. Ellena (eds.)- 
C on t empor ary Research on Teacher Effectiveness (New Yorks 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1964), p. 2. 

^Othanel Smith, "A Conceptual Analysis of Instruc- 
tional Behavior," Journal of Teache r Education .- XIV, No. 3 
(September, 1963) , 294. 

'^Jerome S. Bruner, "Some Theorems on Instruction 
Illustrated with Reference to Mathematics." Theories o^ 
Learning and Instruction , ed« Ernest R. Hilgard (Chicago: 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1964), Part I, 
p. 307o 
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points out that teaching can be studied in terms of teacher 
activities.^ Activities in turn require certain teacher 
behaviors, and Ryans has developed an information system 
theory of teacher behavior which describes five major cate- 
gories of activities. These are motivating-reinforcing 
teacher behavior, presenting-explaining-demonstrating 
behavior, organizing-managing-planning behavior, evaluating 
behavior, and counseling— advising behavior 

A second approach to the study of teaching is to 
analyze the process according to the types of educational 
objectives — affective, cognitive, psychomotor — to be sought. 
Gage suggests that a single theory of teaching may not 
necessarily apply to all kinds of objer^tives. 

A third approach regards teaching as a process con- 
taining components corresponding to learning. As an example, 
for each of Miller’s factors in learning theory--drive, cue. 
response, reward^ — one might define related teaching factors 
as motivation-producing, perception directing, response 
eliciting, and reinforcement providing. A considerable body 
of theory is available for some of the concepts. One will 
observe, additionally, that overlap exists among the com- 
ponents in this approach and the components in the first 
approach relating to teacher activities. Hill, in summariz- 
ing the relationships, notes that the knowledge of learning 
theory provides a "worthwhile but extremely incomplete back- 
ground for dealing with problems of teaching.."^ 



^N. L. Gage, "Theories of Teaching." Theories of 
Learning and Instruction , ed. Ernest R. Hilgard (Chicago? 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1964) Part I. 
p. 275. 

^David G. Ryans, "Teacher Behavior Theory and 
Research; Implications for Teacher Education," Journal of 
Teacher Education , XIV, NOo 3 (September, 1963), 275. 

^Neal E. Miller, "Scientific Principles for Maximum 
Learning from Motion Pictures, " Graphic Communication and 
the Crisis in Education , ed. Neal Miller (Washington; 
National Education Association, 1957) , pp. 61-115, 

\infred F. Hill, "Contemporary Developments Within 
Stimulus-Response Learning Theory," Theories of Learning and 
Instruction , ed. Ernest R. Hilgard (Chicago? National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1964), Part I, p. 53, 
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Barr has pointed out other ways in which teaching is 
defined by various researchers A Some people when studying 
teacher effectiveness have in mind activities related to 
the teacher as a director of learning. Others define teach- 
ing to include responsibility for pupil guidance Others 
include extra-curricular responsibilities school- community 
responsibilities, and extra-school professional responsi- 
bilities . 



Because of the variations in definitions of teaching, 
psychological orientation, and assumptions relating thereto, 
different criteria have been employed to measure teacher 
effectiveness. One approach cited by Barr is to describe 
teacher effectiveness in terms of professional competencies, 
and many studies have been concerned with such teacher qual- 
ifications as scholarship, experience professional prepara- 
tion, grading, presentation of material control of students, 
and the like. The implicit assumption is that these quali- 
fications are related to pupil performance 

A second approach has been to describe teacher 
effectiveness in terms of personal characteristics. Many 
words have been used to describe the personal characteris- 
tics of teachers and often the terms themselves mean differ- 
ent things to different people. Practically all lists of 
traits, whether prepared from a tabulation of the opinions 
of educators, leading authorities on character education, 
students — in school or out — produce similar patterns with 
such qualities as sincerity, impartiality fairness, appre- 
ciativeness. friendliness good judgment, and ability to 
give clear explanations.^ The inference to be drawn from 
these studies is that pupils learn best under a teacher who 
possesses traits to which they can react favorably 

Most investigators take the position that the ulti- 
mate criteria of teacher effectiveness must be agreed-upon 
behavioral changes that occur in students as a result of 
their exposure to teachers. Such assessment is rarely 
accomplished, and Remmers and others have observed that the 



A. S. Barr. "Teacher Effectiveness and Its 
Correlates." Journal of Experimental Education , XXX, No 1 
(September, 1961), 134, 

Roy C. Bryan, Pupil Rating of Secondary School 
Teachers (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1937)., 96, 
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more immediate problem is to determine "predictors' of these 
criteria, or attributes of the teacher assumed to be related 
to teacher effectiveness in producing desirable changes in 
students-^ Remmers has believed strongly for many years in 
the validity of student ratings (as opposed to supervisory 
p 00 r ratings) of instructors and has observed that no 
research has invalidated the use of student opinion as a 
criterion of teacher effectiveness. His early Purdue rating 
scale, for example, made use of the following ten traits 
selected because they were believed to be important and 
susceptible to student observation and judgment; interest 
in subject, sympathetic attitude toward students, fairness 
in grading, liberal and progressive attitude, presentation 
of subject matter, sense of proportion and humor, self- 
reliance and confidence, personal peculiarities, appearance, 
and stimulating intellectual curiosity. 

Twenty years later , a summary of 193 articles on 
teacher recruitment listed the following desirable teaching 
qualities; personality, intelligence, liking for children, 
knowledge of subject, sense of humor, social adjustment, 
social hygiene, good health, liking for people, good citizen- 
g]^Q,p, emotional stability and enthusiasm.. At the same 
time. Witty analyzed student letters written in a national 
contest in order to determine the characteristics of the 
"helpful" teacher and reported the following traits in 
descending order of mention; cooperativeness and democratic 
attitude, kindliness, patience, wide interests, appearance, 
fairness and impartiality, sense of humor good disposition, 
interest in pupil "s problems, flexibility, use of recogni- 
tion and praise, and teaching proficiency. 

^H. He Remmers, "Assessment of Teachers ' College 
Teaching by Television , ed. by John C. Adams et 
(Washington; American Council on Education, 1958) . pp^ 
122-27. 

. C. Brandenberg and H. H. R.emmers, "Rating Scale 
for Instructors, " Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XIII (1927), 399-406. 

^R. H. Eliassen and R, L. Martin, "Teacher Recruit- 
ment and Selection 1944—1947 , " Journal of Educa tional 
Research . XVI (1948), 641-63. 

^Paul A. Witty. "Evaluation of Studies of the 
Effective Teacher." Improving Educational Research 
(Washington; American Educational Research Association of 
the National Education Association, 1948) , pp. 198-204. 
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Riley and colleagues published an extensive study in 
which students rated teachers on ten qualities important in 
good teachings organization of subject matter, speaking 
ability, ability to explain, encouragement to thinking, 
attitude toward students, knowledge of subject, attitude 
toward subject, fairness in examinations, tolerance to dis- 
agreement, and instructor as ' human being. '' In contrast to 
a majority of other studies, Riley was concerned with 
teachers in higher education rather than primary or secondary 
education. An integral complement to this rating scale was 
the student expression of instructional ideals against which 
the ratings were compared. 

In an experiment conducted by Hall, college students 
were asked to identify characteristics of " best' and "worst" 
teachers.^ The descriptions were arbitrarily classified 
into five general categories of teacher character istics s 
personality, appearance, ability, attitude toward subject 
matter, and attitude toward students and classroom behavior. 
One has difficulty in understanding certain classifications. 
Communication ability was classified in the category of 
attitude toward subject matter. Sense of humor was listed 
as a personality trait for "best" teachers but inappropri- 
ate sense of humor was listed as an attitude toward students 
for "worst' teachers , Many characteristics listed under 
attitude toward students (friendly, interesting- pleasant, 
sincere, dull. narro\7-minded, sarcastic, tyrannical) have 
been described as personality variables. The seeming incon- 
sistencies point up th.e need for developing objective 
approaches to teacher characteristics, 

Coffman selected eighteen traits on which students 
rated instructors.^ Each trait was accompanied by five 
descriptive phrases to identify varying degrees of the 
traits From these scales, four factors were suggesteds 

^John W. Riley, Jr,, Bryce F, Ryan and Marcia 
Lifshitz, The Student Looks at His Teacher (New Brunswick, 
N.J,: Rutgers University Press, 1950), Pp 166 

2 

Vernon C, Hall. "Former Student Evaluation as a 
Criterion for Teaching Success," Journal of Experimental 
Education , XXXIV, No, 1 (Fall, 1965) 1-19 

\illiam E. Coffman, 'Determining Students' Concepts 
of Effective Teaching from Their Ratings of Instructors," 
Journal of Educat iona 1 Psychology , XLV (1954) , 277-86 
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** ©mpatliy / wliicli co3r]r©l3t©c3, lii.g'liGst witli 9.n ov©i'“9.H irating 
of excellence, organization, verbal fluency and 'punctual, 
neat, normal. " 

Use of student opinions in teacher ratings has been 
supported by experiments by Hovland and Weiss demonstrating 
that the effectiveness of a communication is related to the 
recipient's evaluation of the speaker.,^ Their experiments 
were likewise conducted with college students. 



Because of the need in varying degree for different 
traits for different levels and kinds of instruction, no 
single clear pattern for a successful teacher may exist, 
Highet, for example, states that the "psychology of the 
normal" has not yet been advanced sufficiently to define a 
valid set of types to which teachers might aspire There 
is general agreement, however, that effectiveness is related 
to many factors rather than to a single factor, Remmers 
argues for a "multi-dimensional" approach^ as also does 
Cattell and others previously identified. 



In most of the studies of teacher effectiveness 
cited here and elsewhere, the vital links have been the 
classroom relationships between teachers and students, 
Effective teachers have generally been defined in one of two 
ways; teacher activities- - for example, fairness in grading, 
use of recognition and praise, communicative ability— —and 
teacher traits — for example, enthusiasm, tolerance kindness, 
patience, sympathy, tact,. The measures relating to teacher 
activities have been described in terms of explicit class- 
room behavior With few exceptions, measures relating to 
teacher traits have not only been described in observable 
classroom behavior but also in the context of direct student- 
teacher relationships. 



^Carl I. Hovland and Walter Weiss "The Influence of 
Source Credibility on Communication Effectiveness " Public 
Opinion Quarterly , XV (1951) , 635-50. 

2 

Highet, o£. cit , p. 37. 

H. Remmers, "Second Report of the Committee on 
Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness, ' Journal of Educational 
Research XLVI (1953), 641-58; see also, Raymond B. Cattell, 
"The Principal Replicated Factors Discovered in Objective 
Personality Tests, " Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, L (1955) , 291-314. 
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Television and Teacher Ratings 



When the medium of television is inserted into the 
instructional equation, one may readily observe that teacher 
rating scales based on the assumption of direct teacher- 
st ■’ent interaction in a classroom have no validity. 

Whether a television teacher is a fair grader, or shows 
patience and tact toward students, is immaterial; for the 
teacher has no opportunity to exhibit such behavior in most 
situations even if he wished to do so and the student has no 
opportunity to respond. Gone is the earlier dyadic approach 
where perceptions were based on relationships between two 
persons, teacher and student. The student now finds himself 
in a monadic situation where his personal interactive rela- 
tionship with the teacher is limited to his rather intangible 
perception of the teacher as that person appears on the 
television tube. In one sense., what the student sees and 
hears becomes more important than what the teacher does,/ 

The introduction of television into the formal edu- 
cational scene has been halting and suspect. The initial 
development of the hardware occurred with little reference 
to education and less to learning theory,^ The impetus to 
use television often has coitie from outside sources, such as 
foundations. In 1963 the National Education Association 
recommended that "The use of educational television , . . to 

broaden and deepen learning should be encouraged..'* Three 
years later Vice President Hubert H„ Humphrey departed from 
his written manuscript prepared for a White House Conference 
on Education to declare; "A most potent tool for educa- 
tional advance is television, now in its infancy Madison 
Avenue has found it a powerful force to influence men ” s 
minds through advertising « Why hasn°t the educator also 
embraced it?"^ 



^A, A. Lumsdaine, "Educational Technology, 

Programed Learning, and Instructional Science," Theories of 
Learning and Instruction , ed. Ernest R .. Hilgard (Chicago? 
National Society for the Study of Education, 1964) Part. I, 
p, 375, 

2 

National Education Association, Schools for the 
Sixties (New York; McGraw-Hill Book Co„ , 1963), p, 99, 

^Quoted by Harold E. Wigren, "ETVj An Unfulfilled 
Promise?" Speech at AASA Convention, Atlantic City, N„Jw 
February, 1966, 
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Undoubtedly much resistance is related to the limi- 
tation on interaction. Television has been used primarily 
as a vehicle for presenting stimulus materials, an area in 
which it excels as a medium. The rationale for such use is 
grounded in stimulus-response psychology; namely, that 
learning will occur in response to an appropriate stimulus. 
The implication of this rationale to some is the assumption 
that a highly skilled teacher may provide a more effective 
stimulus on television than will a less talented teacher in 
a classroom.^ A more optimistic view is taken by Highet who 
believes that television will become one of the principal 
media for some types of teaching. He sees television as 
providing some improvement on existing methods of lecturing 
by virtue of the special characteristics inherent in the 
medium. Accentuated will be an intensification of personal 
interest provided by the teacher’s voice, face and person- 
ality, illustrations and demonstrations and key phrases 
superimposed or otherwise displayed in a manner conducive to 
gaining and holding one’s attention,. 

In any event, the selection of teachers to appear on 
television is a crucial and perhaps the most difficult of 
all tasks involving the medium, Goggin, while arguing 
effectively for the maximal use of television still 
believes that the personality of the teacher is the most 
important factor.^ Kraetzer has pointed out the hit-or-miss 
practice by observing that someone has to make a subjective 
judgment and decide that one person rather than another has 
certain undefined attributes that will make him an effective 
television personality Rinker, when searching for the^^ 
best television teachers, had to "trust his own judgment" in 



^Paul woodring, "Reform Movements from the Point of 
View of Psychological Theory," Theories of Learnin_g: and 
Instruction , ed. Ernest R. Hilgard (Chicago-. National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1964), Part I, p, 290. 

2 

Highet, o£, cit .. , p. 107. 

^Richard J. Goggin,. "Critique of Teaching by TV 
Demonstrations," College Teaching by Television - ed. John C. 
Adams et (Washington; American Council on Education, 

1958), pp. 65-68. 

^Warren Kraetzer, "Using the Best Teacher,' 

Televised Instruction (Urbana, 111.: National Association 

of Educational Broadcasters, 1959), pp. 56-59. 
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assessing personal qualities.^ One of the 
the development of educational television no e 
enced producers "will testify that the popular classroom 
teacher may be a 'dud< on television."^ In a review of 
^search, Lien cited the need to study the characteristics 
of the "television teacher" as a critical problem. 

Greenhill suggests that researchers should consider the 
"delicate area of comparing various instructors on telev 
Sion in order to identify the most effective television 
teachers ... and to learn what makes some teachers more 

effective than others."^ 

In reporting a study of registrants in courses in 
conversational Spanish and German on VJHA-TV, Wisconsin^ 

Allen reported that the instructor was considered to be 
"most liLd" feature of the televised lessons. He con- 
cTudL Lat the personality of the instructor was the most 

iitiportant. program ©l©m©ntr, 

McDani©! and Filiatr©au, in studying attitud© 
changes of students exposed to televised and conveniona 
instruction, concluded that the acceptability 
over television was less related to the medium itself tb , 
to the techniques employed by the person teaching the course 

and the ability of the professor to project himself 

• * * % - ■ . ^ _ rriv>o -t-rnnlr>le l! 

OV©r TV . 



:ne wo. j: - - ^ a 

On© of th©ir stud©nts r©port©d: Th© troubl© is, 



^Floyd Rink©r , (R©port of) Council, for a T©l©visiq n 
Cours© in ttie Humaniti©s : Conc©p.^ and D©v©lopme nt 

(Boston: CTCH, 1960), Pp- 86. 

^David Dx H©nry, "Educational Broadcasting— A Look 
Ahead, " Emphasising Educational Televisio n (Ann Arbor^ Mich. •. 
Educational Television and Radio Center, 1956) pp , 10 13. 

^William H. Allen, "Research on New Educational 
Media: Summary and Problems," Au^-Visual Cormnunicat^ 

Review , VII, No. 2 (1959), 83-96. 

P. Greenhill, "New Directions for Communications 
Research," Audio-Visual Communication Revi^. VII, No. 4 
(1959), 245-53, 

^William H. Allen, "Spanish and German by Televi- 
sion, " Modern Language Jo^^nad^ XL (1956), 139-4 

^Ernest McDaniel and William K. Filiatreau, A 
comparison of Television and Conventional Instruction as 
DetLminants of Attitude Change. " Journal ^ Educational 
Research, LVIII, No. 7 (March, 1965), 293-9 . 
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we expect a professional TV personality * , . someone with 

Red Skelton, Bishop Sheen, James Conant. JFK, and Shelly 
Berman al3 wrapped into one person. After a comprehensive 
study of television and the teaching-learning' process. 

Holmes concluded that, insofar as personal attributes were 
concerned, there was little conclusive evidence about either 
the instructor or the student.^ McBride attempted to sum up 
what has been learned about the television teacher in the 
past fifteen years. While reiterating such qualifications 
as scholarship, teaching experience, professional prepara- 
tion, and communicative ability, he stressed the importance 
of personality in transcending the technology to appear 
vibrant and real to the student. ^ As an advocate of the 
"master teacher" concept where television provides the means 



of distributing some of the talents of gifted teachers to 
many students, he argued for auditioning and screening pro- 
cedures to aid in the selection of teachers. He did not, 
however, suggest the means by which "selection of the very 
best" might be accomplished. 



As a part of a study of the relative effectiveness 
of experienced and inexperienced teachers in classrooms and 
on television, Myers developed a preliminary instrument of 
twenty semantic differential scales believed to reflect 
teacher characteristics.^ In the experiment students rated 
teachers after classroom and tele\ sion lectures. In cer- 
tain experiments teachers were rated higher on some scales 
after their television lecture than after their classroom 
lecture; on other scales, the reverse occurred, The varia- 
tions supported the thesis that some teachers appeared to 
have more effective television personalities than others, 
and that the differences could be described and measured. 
This experiment led directly to the research effort reported 
in this paper. 



^Presley D. Holmes, Jr.. Television Research in the 
Teaching-Learning Process (Detroit, Mich. ? Wayne State 
University Division of Broadcasting, 1959), p. 152,, 

^Jack McBride, The Twenty Elements of Instructional 
Television (Washington: National Association of Educational 

Broadcasters, September, 1966). Pp. 27. (Multilithed. ) 

3 

Lawrence Myers, Jr„, ^ Experimental Study of 
Influence of the Experienced Teacher on Televis ion , 
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Television Teacher Scale Development 

Who is an effective teacher on television? How can 
he be identified? The first objective of the study was to 
develop a personality rating scale for television teachers. 

The approach was similar to that taken by numerous 
experimenters. From the enormous vocabulary available to 
describe behavior — estimated as more than 18.000 adjectives, 
of which a large proportion might be applied in discussing 
teacher effectiveness — an attempt was made to combine, 
shorten, telescope, or otherwise select a more manageable 
list representative of the total domain of relevant teacher 
characteristics.. The general procedure was to examine the 
literature in an attempt to include for consideration those 
personality factors deemed important in the assessment of 
teacher effectiveness. The crucial criterion for the tele- 
vision teacher trait adjectives was the necessity for each 
to describe a characteristic that could be perceived inde- 
pendently of student-teacher interaction. Additionally, an 
attempt was made to include only adjectives that appeared to 
have a specific utilitarian advantage for teacher descrip- 
tion and selection. Some adjectival rating scales found in 
other studies were excluded. For example, ' good bad was 
omitted « Past experience has shown that this scale may 
account for so much variance on an '“evaluative' dimension of 
meaning that it is likely to obscure other factors. Osgood 
has indicated that, beyond the three major semantic factors 
of evaluation, potency, and activity, when one begins to 
have people judge people, the evaluative dimension may split, 
or refine, into sub-factors. Further, although one might 
fairly assume that a teacher should be "good " the word has 
very little value in terms of precise description and dis- 
crimination.. 

In the search for adjectives useful for this research, 
many studies, including those previously described were 
considered. Special note should be made of some additional 
relevant studies „ 

Barr and his associates have identified six broad 
categories believed to be related to general teacher 

^Charles E. Osgood, George J. Suci, and Percy H. 
Tannenbaum. The Measurement of Meaning (Urbana; University 
of Illinois press, 1957). 
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effectiveness: a cognitive category, an affective category, 

a physical fitness category, a professional competency cate- 
gory, a general skills category, and a personal fitness 
category.^ Because a television teacher is not normally in 
direct contact with students, most of Barr's categories are 
not applicable. The description of the teacher must be 
limited to his individual characteristics or personality 
traits discernible to students over television. Barr's 
sixth category, personal fitness, is relevant. To develop 
this category by a kind of consensus approach, he reduced 
the twenty-five personality traits suggested by Charters and 
others^ to fifteen traits. These were: buoyancy, consid- 

erateness, cooperativeness, dependability, emotional sta- 
bility, ethicalness, expressiveness, flexibility, forceful- 
ness, judgment, mental alertness, objectivity, personal mag- 
netism, physical energy and drive, and scholarliness . Each 
of these traits consisted of many adjectives believed to be 
descriptive of the trait. From the point of vievz of defin- 
ing a television teacher, many of these traits — cooperative- 
ness, ethicalness, flexibility, judgment, mental alertness, 
objectivity, scholar liness, for example — were considered to 
be irrelevant as defined. The remaining traits were studied 
as potential sources of descriptive adjectives. 

The following adjectives in the Barr factors were 
selected for study: 1) from Buoyancy — enthusiasm, sense of 

humor, wittiness; 2) from Consideration — friendliness; 

3) from Dependability — sincerity; 4) from Emotional 
Stability — poised, self-controlled, relaxed; 5) from 
Expressiveness — skill in communication; 6) from Forceful- 
ness — confidence, aggressiveness; and 7) from Physical 
Energy and Drive — vigor and energy. 

Ryans, a long-time student of teacher traits, identi- 
fied three dimensions of teacher behavior, as measured by^ 
rating forms used in conjunction with direct observation. 

He defined the first behavioral pattern exhibited by the 

^Barr, 0 £. cit . , p. 141. 

2 

W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples, The Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training Study (Chicago: University of Chicago 

Press, 1929) . 

3 

David G. Ryans, Characteristics of Teachers : Their 

Description , Comparison , and Appraisal (Washington: 

American Council on Education, 1960) . 
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teacher in a class as being warm, understanding, and 
responsive; the second as being responsible and systematic; 
and the third as stimulating and imaginative. In a later 
article summarizing behavior patterns, he added a fourth 
factor, a teacher being attractive, articulate, and confi- 
dent.^ Ryans pointed out, however, that theoe characteris 
tics did not necessarily provide explanations of teacher 
behavior and that in many cases characteristics appeared to 
be specific to particular teacher populations. Gage added 
that neither these studies, nor others, have yet established 
definitive relationships between what teachers do and their 
pupils’ achievement.^ Although these behavioral patterns 
were developed as a consequence of observer ratings of^ 
teachers interacting with students, a number of adjectives 
were selected for further study: 1) from Warmth friendly, 

warm, sincere; 2) from Systematic — instruction well organ- 
ized; 3) from Stimulating— stimulating, active* and 4) from 

Attr act ivenes S-- communicative , impressive . 

An important study relative to this research was 
reported at Michigan State University, where attributes of a 
television "performer" were defined. VJhile the context in 
which the ratings were obtained was somewhat different than 
a formal teaching-learning situation, the problem of viewer 
perception of, and reaction to, a television personality 
appeared to be related. Six factors were tentatively iso- 
lated, with eight adjectives— presented in the form of 
semantic differential scales — used to tap the six dimensions. 
Two adjectives measured an "evaluative" aspect; easy-to- 
watch and friendly; two measured a "clarity-self identifica- 
tion" aspect; clear and common sense; and single adjectives 
measured four other dimensions; gay, personal- relaxed, and 

fast. 

^David G. Ryans, "Research on Teacher Behavior in 
The Context of the Teacher Characteristics Study," 
Contemporary Research on Teacher Effectiveness , ed. Bruce J. 
Biddle and William J. Ellena (New York; Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1964) , pp. 67-101. 

^N. L. Gage, "Research on Cognitive Aspects of 
Teaching, " The Way Toaching Is (Washington; Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development and Center for the 
Study of Instruction, National Education Association, 1966) , 

pp. 29-44. 

^ Dimensions of Viewer Preference for Selected ETV 
Programs , Progress Report No. 2 (East Lansing; 

Communications Research Center, Michigan State University, 
n.d., 1959). (Mimeographed.) 
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At Syracuse University, Myers performed an explora- 
tory factor analysis of the twenty adjectives used in his 
earlier study of the experienced teacher on television. 

Using data collected incidentally to the earlier research, 
he tentatively identified five factors, or teacher traits. 

The positive adjectives comprising these factors were pre- 
sented to the students in the form of semantic differential 
scales with what were believed to be adjectival opposites. 

The five factors and corresponding scales with high loadings 
included the following: 1) "inspiration"— exciting-dull, 

inspiring-apathetic 7 2) "potency" — brilliant-mediocre, 

vigor ous— lifeles s , enthusastic— not enthusiastic, 3) expres 
siveness"— natural-affected, pleasant to listen to-unpleasant 
to listen to; 4) "composure" — relaxed-tense confident- 
nervous; and 5) "evaluative" — a mixture of intimate-remote, 
per sonal- impersonal and profound-shallow, authoritative- 
superficial . 

The research design for the work reported herein 
involved not only the selection of adjectives adequately 
reflecting teacher traits, but also adjectives which could 
be presented to students in either unidimensional or bi- 
dimensional scale form. Students were first to be asked to 
indicate their conceptions of an Ideal Teacher by checking 
on a ten-point scale the degree to which each adjective was 
important to the concept. Subsequently, students were to 
rate teachers in a variety of television teaching situations 
using semantic differential scales. 

At Cortland State Teachers College in Cortla.nd, 

New York (now SUNY at Cortland) , Keating attempted to deter- 
mine perceived attributes of an ideal speaker. Students in 
speech classes were asked to list five adjectives describing 
an ideal speaker. Fifty students then selected the ten 
words on the master list that, in their opinion, best 
described a perfect speaker. Seven adjectives that were 
selected by at least 50 per cent of the students were incor- 
porated into the final test instrument. They were, in 
descending order of selection; poised, organized, communi- 
cative, sincere, direct, confident, and interesting. 



^Myers, o£. cit . 

^Laurel Keating, "Characteristics of an Ideal 
Speaker," unpublished research notes. 
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Osgood, generally considered to be the father of the 
semantic differential approach to connotative thought 
processes, attempted to define a "Personality Differential" 
by semantic means. In his presidential address before the 
American Psychological Association, he described the pre- 
liminary results and noted that eight personality factors 
had been identified.^ These personality factors were 
labeled as: 1) "Morality" — moral-immoral, reputable- 

disreputable; 2) "rationality" — logical-intuitive, objective- 
subjective; 3) "uniqueness" — unique- typical unusual-usual; 

4) "excitability" — excitable-calm, tense-relaxed; 5) "socia- 
bility" — gregarious-self-contained, sociable-solitary ; 

6) "toughness" — tough-tender, insensitive-sensitive; 

7) "tangibility" — formed-amorphous . predictable-unpredict- 
able; and 8) an undesignated factor that included proud- 
humble, sophisticated-naive and deliberate-casual One 
will note that most of these personality dimensions, or the 
scales from which they are derived, are based on hypotheti- 
cal interrelations between people rather than in terms of 
observations independent of manifest behavior. Thus, while 
the factors identified by Osgood and Ware may have validity 
in certain interpersonal contexts, most seem irrelevant to 
the television teacher assessment problem. 



Hoffman conducted a study involving persons responr- 
sible for selection of television teachers at educational 
television stations or in similar professional capacities.^ 
He had prepared a list of 26 possible criteria for selection 
from conversations with practitioners. The most important 
criterion was the ability to communicate by television, and 
ability to organize materials was second. Both criteria may 
be subsumed as aspects of "personality," which was listed as 
a criterion of more than average importance but not defined 
in any manner. Most of the other criteria deemed to be 
essential were concerned with a person’s ability to work 
successfully in a television production rather than a class- 
room environment. Such factors are an important aspect of 
television teaching but do not appear to be related to any 
great extent to students’ reactions to the television 
teacher . 



Charles E. Osgood, 
Affective Meaning Systems," 
No. 1 (1962), 10-28. 

2 . 

Milton E. Hoffman, 
Newsletter (Lincoln, Nebr.: 
Television Library, August, 



"Studies on the Generality of 
American Psychologist , XVII, 

"The Successful TV Teacher," 

Great Plains Instructional 
1967) . 
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Davis and Johnson have reported that faculty members 
involved in a television experience agreed that a good TV 
teacher should be "spontaneous, lively, and active. '* Some 
thought it helped to be somewhat dramatic and, perhaps, even 
a "bit of a ham." Highet,^ in discussing qualities of a 
great teacher, suggested a beautiful voice, a distinguished, 
mobile face, and graceful gestures. His references related 
to the presentation of a lecture, and thus have special 
relevance to the television lectures to be presented to 
college students during this research. To Highet, the single 
most important quality is delivery, which depends upon voice 
and gestures A man who excels at communication can, in 
Highet * s judgment, be an excellent teacher even rf he is 
only a mediocre scholar. A first principle is, therefore, 
clarity. 



Another chief duty of a teacher noted by Highet is 
to stimulate. In this observation- he is joined by others. 
Describing the lecture as a method of learning especially 
appropriate to a college, Rothstein describes how an ' enter- 
taining" lecture transcends appeals to the sensat?..ons ; it 
evokes cognitive activity.^ Britt declares that his duty as 
a professor of marketing and advertising is not to teach but 
to stimulate and excite students so that they get themselves 
involved in learning.^ Years ago, Peterson argued that a 
lecture could — and should-- go beyond the mere imparting of 
information; that it might arouse, stimulate give perspec- 
tive on a subject, prepare the way for discussion, exhibit a 
mode of thought, present dramatically a movement of ideas, 
in a way no other method of teaching could do,^ Goheen 

^Robert H. Davis and F. Craig Johnson, Final Report .* 
Evaluation of Regular Classroom Lectures Distribute_d ^ CCTV 
to Campus and Dormitory Classrooms (East Lansing s 
Educational Development Program- Michigan State University, 

n.d. ) , 

2 

Highet, ojp, cit . 

Arnold Rothstein, "The Lecture and Learning.' 
Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors , LII , No. 2 (June, 1966), 214-19. 

^Steuart Henderson Britt, "What's Wrong With 
Advertising Education?" Marketing Highlights (March, 1966), 
p. 15 . 

Houston Peterson, Great T eachers (New York: 

Vintage Books, 1946) , p 329. 
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pointed out that every great teacher has his own unique 
manner. Yet, one attribute found in every successful teacher 
is an ability to awaken and stimulate delight in the use of 
the mind, thus engendering in students a raised awareness of 
the pleasure in intellectual activity. A British teacher on 
gBC— TV was once reported to have said that the ideal teacher 
would combine the qualities of Socrates Christ, and Lawrence 
Olivier, but what authority could afford to pay?' Rhodes 
surmised that successful television teachers would possess 
the distinctive attributes that shape any successful teacher 
—enthusiasm for, and knowledge of, the subject; a love of 
knowledge and learning; and a ’“communicable personality that 
is the subliminal conveyor of attitudes and sensitivity, the 
essence of true teaching."^ 



As a final source of potential teacher trait scales, 
the personality needs factors defined and developed by 
Stern'^ and his associates were studied to determine the pos- 
sible applicability in the television teaching context . 

These scales were to be used in the estimation of student 
personality characteristics. From this, and studies 
described previously, a final list of 44 adjectives was pre- 
pared. Thirty-nine of the adjectives were positive in con- 
notative terms because of the concern for identifying out- 
standing teachers. Five negative adjectives, believed to be 
adjectival "opposites' of certain positive characteristics 
described by Stern's Activities Index, were included as a 
built-in reliability check of the instrument To illustrate, 
students who indicated that "aggressive" was an important 
attribute for teachers should indicate that ' timid" was an 
unimportant attribute, according to the AI theory. 



Students were required to indicate the degree of 
importance they attached to each of the adjectives in 

^Robert F. Goheen, "The Teacher in the University," 
address delivered at Princeton University, .^anuary 12.- 1966. 

^Reported in Journal of Teacher Education XIV. 

No. 4 (December, 1963). 371. 

^Lewis h, Rhodes, "The professional Training of ITV 
Personnel, '* speech delivered at NAEB Region II J Seminar, 
Oxford, Ohio. March 22 1965, 

^George G. Stern, Activities Index — College 
Characteristics Index (Rev ed.. ; Syracuse. NrY. ; 
Psychological Research Center, Syracuse University, 1963). 
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describing an Ideal Teacher. The degree of importance of 
each adjective was indicated by circling one number on a 
ten-point scale ranging from zero (no importance) to nine 
(essential) . Figure 1 is illustrative, and a copy of the 
rating scale with directions, is included as Appendix A. 
Instructions were self-explanatory. 



FIGURE 1 
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Administration of Ideal Teacher Scales 

More than five hundred students in seven sections of 
an introductory psychology course at Syracuse University 
initially assisted in the research. Permission was granted 
by the departmental chairman and, separately, six professors 
to use ten minutes of a class period to collect the data. 
Psychology classes were chosen because it was assumed that a 
cross-section of students representing many schools and col- 
leges within the university would be enrolled in this essen- 
tially "elective course. Data were collected during 
January and February, 1962. The sample was augmented in 
March and April with students from six sections of an intro- 
ductory public address course which was selected both for 
broad representation and because of a minimum likelihood of 
duplication of students between the two courses The 618 
students who comprised the final sample also had AI person- 
ality needs scores on file with the Syracuse University 
Psychological Services Center. 

The sample included 348 women and 270 men. of whom 
508 were underclassmen and 110 were upperclassmen.. Three 
hundred and seventy— one were in the College of Liberal Arts, 
60 in Business Administration, 84 in Speech, 26 in Home 
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Economics, 20 in Art, 24 in Engineering, 4 in Forestry, and 
29 in Nursing. Of probably greater interest in terms of 
r 0 pr 0 sentativeness was tbe determination that 144 students 
were "majoring'* in science or engineering 107 in tbe social 
sciences, 69 in the humanities, 147 in various professional 
areas, 109 in education, and 42 had not yet selected a major. 
Table 1 lists the specific major areas of study which were 
included within each broad academic category „ 



TABLE 1 

DEPARTMENTS OR COURSES OF STUDY INCLUDED IN 
"MAJOR" ACA3DEMIC AREAS OF 618 STUDENTS 
RATING AN IDEAL TEACHER 



Science, Engineering 

Accounting 
Audiology/Speech 
Pathology 
Bacteriology 
Biological Science 
Chemistry 
Diet Therapy 
Electrical 
Engineering 
Foods & Nutrition 
Forest Chemistry 
General Forestry 
Genetics 
Geology 
Industrial 
Engineering 
Laboratory Tech- 
nician 
Mathematics 
Mechanical 
Engineering 
Nursing 
Physics 
Pre-Dentistry 
Pre-Medicine 
Veterinary 
Zoology 



Social Science 

American Studies 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Family Relations 
History 
International 
Relations 
Latin American 
Studies 

Political Science 
Psychology 
Social Work 

Education 

Art Education 
Education 
Elementary Educa- 
tion 

English Education 
Home Economics 
Education 
Mathematics 
Education 

Physical Education 
Science Education 
Special Education 
Speech Education 



Professional 

Advertising 
Clothing- Textiles 
Fashion Merchandis- 
ing 

Finance 

Illustration 

Industrial Design 

Interior Decorating 

Journalism 

Land Management 

Marketing 

Management 

Personnel 

Pre-Law 

Printing- T llustrat- 
ing 

Production Manage- 
ment 

Transportation 

TV-Radio 

Humanities 

Drama Religion 

English Speech 

French Spanish 

Interpretation 
Languages 
Philosophy 
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Factor Analytic Procedure 



Inasmuch as factor analysis was used to determine 
personality traits associated with students’ conceptions of 
an Ideal Teacher, it may be appropriate to review briefly 
the theory and methodology of this mathematical procedure. 

Factor analysis has as its objective the description 
of a large number of interrelated measurements by a smaller 
number of terms with tlie smallest possible residual error. 

In actuality, the factors are artificial measurements, not 
directly observable. They are us-..ally independent. From 
this smaller number of dimensions, each individual's original 
scores can theoretically be reconstructed by adding together 
some proportion of his factor scores. The proportions, which 
must be the same for all individuals, are called factor load- 
ings. Loadings will vary in size across dimensions One is 
normally interested in determining those few measurements 
which have high loadings on the several factors and, thus, 
serve to "explain'- the factors in psychologically meaningful 
terms . 



The first step in factor analysis is to calculate a 
matrix of correlation coefficients between each pair of 
measurements. The kind of correlation coefficient to be 
computed is open to question. In the first problem of stu- 
dents” conceptions of an Ideal Teacher, each scale consisted 
of nine intervals varying from 'no importance*' to ‘essential" 
and scored from 1 to 9. Because respondents seemed to make 
use of the entire scale when indicating the degree of 
importance of each adjective in describing an Ideal Teacher 
the range of answers was deemed sufficient to use Pearson 
product-moment correlation coefficients 

The next task in factor analysis is to represent the 
correlation matrix in terms of a limited number of factors. 
Although there is disagreement among practitioners as to the 
best method to accomplish the task of factor analysis, the 
Principal Axes method may be mathematically if not psycho- 
logically, preferable in that it achieves a unique resolu- 
tion of original measurem.ents into uncorrelated factors with 
no subjecbive judgment involved.^ The first axis is 
selected so that it explains as much as possible of the 
original variation between measurements. The next axis, or 

^Gwyn Collins, "Factor Analysis/' Journal of 
Advertising Research, I, No. 5 (1961), 28-32 
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factor, perpendicular to the first, is selected so as to 
minimize the remaining variance, and so on.^ 

Having computed a factor matrix in which each factor 
accounts for a portion of the total variance among the 
original measurements, the next problem is, in Thurstones 
words, to discover the underlying functional unities' ^ 
which produce the observed measures in order, eventually, to 
describe individual differences in terms of these distin- 
guishable functions. This is accomplished by "rotating' the 
axes so that each variable may be represented by the fewest 
possible factors. The procedure aids in identifying and 
analyzing the underlying processes in the factor structure. 
Called "simple structure," there are theoretically an 
unlimited number of solutions depending upon how one selects 
and rotates the factor axes relative to the original measure- 
ments . 



A number of methods are available to accomplish 
bhis rotation with slightly different objectives and results. 
The equamax method, developed by Saunders, was used for this 
research. 



Ordinarily when a significant dimension, usually 
"evaluative" in character, permeates a correlation matrix, 
the first factor extracted is likely to account for a sub- 
stantial portion of the total variation among measurements » 
The factoring procedure will also result in succeeding fac- 
tors accounting for successively smaller portions of the 
total variance. The Equamax rotational program attempts to 
assure that all factors are of equal weight by redistribut- 
ing the available variance in approximately equal propor— 
bions across the entire set of factors The final output 
will be a set of orthogonally rotated factors expressing 



In this problem, variables were factored according 
to the method described in D , R. Saunders, 'The Contribution 
of Communaliby Estimation to the Achievement of Factorial 
Invariance, with Special Reference to the MMPr.' Research 
Bulletin 60-5, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., 
April, 1960. (Mimeographed.) 

2 

L. L. Thur stone, Multiple— Factor Analysis (Chicago; 
University of Chicago Press. 1947). 



3 

D. R. Saunders, ' Trans- vari max; Some Properties of 
the Ratiomax and Equamax Criteria for Blind Orthogonal Rota- 

tion, " paper read at meeting of American Psychological Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, September 5, 1962 
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simple structure in which the order of extraction no longer 
has any significance. 

The scales with the highest "loading" on each factor 
are normally selected (using some arbitrary cutoff point) to 
constitute, or describe, the factor. The factor loadings 
are, in reality, correlations between scale scores and the 
factor score. Being correlation coefficients, they cannot 
be used directly as proportions, or weights, to reconstitute 
an individual's score from his hypothetical factor scores. 

To effectuate this. Beta Weights are computed from the 
formula : 



p = (R-^F) 

where the Beta Weights equal the product of the inverse of 
the correlation matrix (R”^) and the factor matrix (F) . 

The Beta Weights making up the new matrix (size: 

44 scales x 16 factors, in this instance) are proportions 
which may be used directly to convert scale scores to factor 
scores. As such they show in more precise fashion the con- 
tribution of each scale to each factor. In general. Beta 
Weights are preferred to Factor Loadings when selecting a 
small number of scales to represent each factor For com- 
paj^ative purposes. Table 2 shows both the Factor Loadings 
and the Beta Weights computed for the various scales and 
factors in the Ideal Teacher matrix. 

The Beta Weights are put to use as follows. One 
converts a person's score to a standard score, and then 
multiplies this standard score by its Beta Weight The 
formula is: 



X = [ (s-u)/0 ]p 

where x is the factor score, S is the raw score, u is the 
scale mean, (5®is the scale standard deviation, and Pis the 
Beta Weight. This procedure is used to provide individual 
factor scores for all analysis of variance computations 
carried out in this research. 
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^All figures should he luultiplied by 10 



Discussion o2. Preliminary Res u 



iji ^0 p]foced.ures described above produced results tbat 
considerably exceeded expectations. An unusually large num- 
ber of positive factors — 14 — describing an Ideal Teacher 
were tentatively identified from the factor analysis. In 
addition two negative factors appeared. Table 3 summarizes 
each factor, extracting those scales shown in Table 2 to be 
the principal contributors to the several factors. 



TABLE 3 



BETA WEIGHTS OF ADJECTIVAL SCALES WHICH ARE PRINCIPAL 
CONTRIBUTORS TO IDEAL TEACHER FACTORS 



Factor 1 — 




FRIENDLINESS 




Sincere 


620 


Sociab3 e 


496 


Friendly 


426 


Warm 


343 



Factor 2 — 
STIMULATION 
Inspiring 628 
Interesting 448 
Stimulating 430 



Factor 3 — 




DYNAMISM 




Dynamic 


563 


Exciting 


505 


Colorful 


439 



Factor 4 — INTIMACY 



Personal 


808 


Intimate 


592 


Natural 


320 



Factor 5 — STYLE 
Impressive 789 
Graceful 539 



Factor 6— COMPOSURE 



Poised 




621 


Relaxed 
Pleas ant 


to 


524 


listen 


to 


426 



Factor 7 — CONTROL 
Confident 687 

Controlled 642 



Factor 10 — 



PROFUNDITY 




Profound 


627 


Brilliant 


358 


Strong 


345 


Factor 13 — 




RESTRAINT 




Restrained 


700 


Inhibited 


576 



Factor 8 — ACTIVITY 



Active 746 

Vigorous 472 

Assertive 357 

Organized 322 

Factor 11 — 
DIRECTNESS 
Demonstra- 
tive 727 

Direct 715 

Definite 563 

Factor 14 — 
ORGANIZATION 
Easy to take 

noted 1008 

Organized 397 



Factor 9 — TIMIDITY 



Timid 721 

W i thdr awn 665 



Factor 12 — ^WIT 

Witty 764 
Vigorous 363 
Clear 322 



Factor 15 — 




COMMUNICATION 




Clear 


720 


Communicative 


712 


colorful 


490 



Factor 16 — ASSERTIVENESS 
Authoritative 765 
Assertive 
Aggressive 
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The two negative factors (Factor 9; timid, withdrawn; and 
Factor 13; restrained, inhibited) consist of combinations 
of the negative adjectives for four scales that were 
deliberately inserted into the instrument as validity checks, 
and are obviously of little value in predicting positive 
attributes of teacher personality. The names assigned to 
the factors are tentative, although one will note aspects of 
Osgood's "activity" and "potency" dimensions of meaning in 
Factor 3 (dynamic, exciting) and Factor 8 (active, vigorous) 
as well as several factors apparently related to the 
"evaluative" dimension (Factor 1: sincere, sociable, 

friendly; Factor 2: inspiring, interesting, stimulating; 

Factor 10: profound, brilliant.) 

The adjective, strong, did not appear as a major 
contributory scale for any factor and appeared to connote 
both a mental and physical meaning when used independently 
in a scale without benefit of a verbal opposite. The deci- 
sion was therefore made, for subsequent experiments, to use 
a "strong — weak" semantic differential scale twice and a 
"forceful — weak" scale in other instances. 

Since the 618 students were required to indicate the 
degree of importance of each adjective, the relative impor- 
tance of each factor was determined by computing the average 
factor scores. Table 4 lists the factors, main contributory 
adjectives, and scores of each. One will note that "communi- 
cation" (Factor 15; clear, communicative) is considered of 
greatest importance while the two negative factors are of no 
practical importance. The decision was therefore made to 
exclude the two negative factors from further consideration, 
but to retain all others for further refinement and applica- 
tion in actual television teaching situations. 



Preparation , Presentation , and Assessment of 
Experimental Television Lectures 

The second phase of the project was concerned with 
the refinement of the teacher trait scale by applying it to 
a number of television teaching situations. The procedure 
was to present to students enrolled in one of several 
Syracuse University courses a television lecture by an out- 
standing teacher, and to proceed and follow each lecture 
with appropriate psychological measurements. For this 
experimental television teaching phase, the thirty-nine 
positive teacher trait adjectives previously selected for 
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TABLE 4 



DEGREE OF IMPORTANCE OF IDEAL TEACHER COMPOSITE FACTOR SCORES 





Average 


Score 




Degree of 
Importance 


Factor 


Base=9 


Base=100 


Description 


15 


8.4514 


93.14 


C 1 e ar -C ommun ic at i ve 


Essential 


2 


7.4380 


80.48 


Inspiring-Stimulating- 

Interesting 


Essential 


11 


6.9790 


74.74 


Direct-Definite 


Very 


Important 


7 


6.9522 


74.40 


Confident-Controlled 


Very 


Important 


16 


6.4822 


68.53 


Assert ive-Author it at i ve 


Very 


Important 


14 


6.3414 


66.77 


Easy to Take Notes 


Very 


Important 


6 


5.9571 


61.96 


Poised-Relaxed 


Very 


Important 


3 


5.8107 


60.13 


Exc iting-Dynamic 


Very 


Important 


1 


5.5894 


57.37 


Fr iendly-S incere-Soc iable 
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the ideal teacher experiment were converted into bi-polar 
semantic differential scales. These appear, with the 
original instructions for their completion, as Appendix B. 

Four lectures involving different academic 
departments were recorded on kinescope for later experi- 
mental use. Two kinescope lectures featuring professors 
from other universities were also included in the tests. 
And, in a final comparison, seven teachers in one 
department were studied. From these lectures.- and the 
concurrent evaluations, television teacher semantic scale 
scores were obtained for five factor analyses. Each 
experiment was conducted independently of the others, 
and each introduced certain comparisons unique to the 
experiment and certain comparisons common to all. 

Experiment _ 1 — Professor 
Beniamin Burtt 



The first kinescope presented Dr. Benjamin Burtt, 
Professor of Chemistry at Syracuse University. Dr. 

Burtt lectured on "Kinetic-Molecular Theory." The 
presentation was the second in the introductory course 
taught by the chemistry department. Dr. Burtt has for 
many years been in charge of this freshman course, and 
his experience has convinced him that freshman students 
need a great deal of guidance in learning what to learn. 

He tries to serve as their guide by writing copious notes 
on the blackboard- outlining his lecture in considerable 
detail. For the television lecture- Dr. Burtt presented 
his lesson in exactly the same manner as he would in the 
lecture hall^ including the detailed blackboard outline. 

The cameras, therefore, served essentially as reporters 
rather than editors. There were two exceptions to the 
"televised lecture" approach. First, Dr. Burtt directed 
his attention to the camera. The camera, in other words, 
did not take the role of a student in the lecture room 
surveying the scene as any other student; rather, the 
camera became the only student in the room and Dr. Burtt 
taught the camera. 

The distinction between individual and group 
communication is crucial and this approach to the te].evised 
lecture may be seen in the photographs comprising Appendix D. 
It is the approach most often used when the lesson is 



The photographs were reproduced from single frames 
of the 16 mm kinescope recording, and are arranged in 
chronological order. 
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presented and distributed from a television studio to a 
student audience rather than being presented in a lecture 
hall and distributed by television to students in other 
loc at ions. 

The second exception in production occurred when 
unusual camera perspectives were utilized to highlight 
demonstrations of molecular attraction and molecular pressure. 
Appendix D includes a picture of a steel ball rolling 
between two wooden blocks., and a picture of a crumpled 
can. The first shot permitted all students to see the 
demonstration from a vantage point impossible in the 
lecture hall. The second shot allowed all students to 
have a close-up view of the experiment. 

The kinescoped lecture was presented first at 
8:00 A. M. on September 28.. 1963 to 233 students. Most 
of the students in this section were freshmen in the 
College of Forestry. The lecture was distributed to the 
chemistry lecture room in Bowne Hall on the university 
campus from the Television Center in the Main Library by 
means of coaxial cable. Four 23-inch television receivers 
were installed for the experiment. Two were placed at 
the front of the room behind the large lecture desk in 
the area usually occupied by the teacher. Students in 
the front row of seats were approximately nine feet from 
the monitors and below picture level. The rows of seats 
in the lecture-auditorium were sharply banked. Students 
in the fourth row observed the monitors approximately at 
eye level. Students in the tenth row were several feet 
above the monitors and approximately 25 feet from them. 

The room was so constructed that at this level a small 
walkway separated the first tier of seats from the 
second tier. Two additional monitors were placed at this 
level on the walkway at either side of the room. Students 
seated in the second tier could watch these monitors. 

Again., students in the nearest rows were located below 
m.onitor picture level and a few feet away., while those 
in the last row of the lecture hall were several feet 
above picture level and approximately 25 feet away. 

Thus, students receiving the television instruction were 
afforded approximately the same "view" of the teacher 
whether located in the front or rear of the room. 

The television lesson was repeated the same day 
at 11:00 A. M. under the same circumstances to 242 
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students. The timing, administration of tests, and lesson 
presentation were identical. 

At 1:00 P. M. on the same day, a third section 
of 231 students received their lecture on "Kinetic- 
Molecular Theory." It must be noted that students in 
the university were permitted to enroll in either the 
11-00 A M. or 1:00 P. M. section, depending upon their 
total academic schedule. Scheduling procedures mitigated 
against complete random assignment to sections at 
registration. In some instances students could sign for 
one or the other on a preferential basis. In other 
instances, conflicts precluded a free choice. In still 
other instances students were asked to register for a 
specific section in order to maintain approximately equal 
numbers in each section. It is possible, therefore, to 
argue against the validity of data obtained with imperfec 
control of subjects and classes. Whether some unknown 
psychological factor might have influenced those few 
students who had a free choice to select one section over 
the other is not known. That the two sections were 
composed of students with approximately equivalent 
characteristics mhy be seen from studying Table 
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#2 11: 


00 AM 


#3 1: 


OOPM 






N 


% 


N 
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1. Sex 


Male 

Female 
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43 
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17.8 
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4.6 
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6.9 

1 7 
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4 


1 . 6 


ft 
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3. School or 
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Liberal Arts 
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32.2 
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74 
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. ^ 
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The class lecture was nearly identical with the 
television lecture. Professor Burtt erased the black- ^ 
boards himself in the lecture hall, whereas on television 
they had been mysteriously cleaned as if by Bishop Fuiton 
Sheen's "angel." The classroom lecture deviated in one 
small — but apparently significant, as will be seen later 
way from the television lecture. As part of his demonstra- 
tion of molecular attraction, Professor Burtt rolled a 
steel ball down an inclined plane past a magnet and 
through a gate (see Appendix D) . On the first trial in 
the lecture hall, the ball missed the gate, causing some 
spontaneous laughter from the students. Burtt observed 
that sometimes experiments do not work correctly the 
first time and that repeated trials were part of any 
scientific experimentation. Making an adjustment, the 
demonstration was repeated successfully and the lecture 
continued. In the television version of the lecture, the 
experiment succeeded the first time. Otherwise, a com- 
parative analysis of sound tracks (Professor Burtt recorded 
his classroom lecture) plus personal observation of the 
lectures showed no further significant va’ iations in the 
performance of the professor or in the reactions of 
students. The class lecture was concluded within one-half 
ininute of the television lecture. Test administration, 
as previously, was completed without incident. 

From the chemistry lesson experiment, therefore, 

475 students saw Professor Burtt on television, and 231 
saw him present the same lecture in the lecture hall. 

These 706 students then rated Professor Burtt on the 39 
semantic differential scales shown in Appendix B, and 
their ratings formed the basis for the second factor 
analysis of teacher traits. Utilizing the same factor 
analysis and rotation programs as previously used with the 
Ideal Teacher problem, the scales were factored and rotate 
The procedure yielded 15 Teacher Trait factors. The Beta 
weights are shown in Table 6. 

Experiment 2 ^ — Professors 
Frank Funk and Irving Lee 



The second experimental kinescope ';as prepared by 
Dr. Frank Funk, who was Assistant Professor and Chairman 
of the Department of Public Address at Syracuse University 
at the time. His lecture on the topic, "Physical Behavior, 
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ERIC 

MMilRlffriTLiU 



All figures should be multiplied by 10 



was intended for use in the introductory course in public 
address. The topic gave him an opportunity to demonstrate 
personally all the points relating to platform performance 
which he discussed. While not specifically adapted for 
television presentation, the lecture was nevertheless 
directed to the cameras, and involved some visuals and a 
great amount of teacher movement and stage "business." 

The reproductions of single frames from the kinescope, 
shown in Appendix E, reflect the emphasis upon Funk as a 
teacher serving as a model for students. 

The kinescope was shown to nine sections of the 
introductory course in public address on October 22, and 
to three more sections on October 23. 1962. On February 28, 

1963, an evening adult extension division class saw the 
kinescope. On March 11, 1963, the kinescope was shown to 

an additional five sections of the public address course; 
and to three more sections on the following day. 

For all classes, essentially the same procedure 
was followed. Two 23-inch classroom receivers were located 
at the front of the classrooms involved. Ten minutes 
before the hour, the Syracuse University seal and background 
music were fed into the closed-circuit system to make 
certain that picture and sound were functioning properly. 
Promptly on the hour, the picture and sound faded out. 

One of the research staff was then introduced by the regular 
ir jfructor as zi member of the Television-Radio Department. 

He explained that: 

[Syracuse Univeirsity is] studying several 
methods of evaluating college teaching. We would 
like you to help us by evaluating todays instruction. 
Very often, the way we react depends on the mood 
we're in. So we first want you to complete this 
brief check list. . . . 

He then distributed 5 by 8 inch cards containin',; 
the Adjective Check Tjist^ on one side and a set of 
instructions on the other. Asking the class to follow 
along, he read the instructions aloud, then asked them to 
complete the card. After approximately three minutes the 
cards were collected. He then introduced the lesson by 

saying: 

Todciy the Chairman of the Public Address 
Department, Professor Frank Funk, will bo instructing 
you by means of a television kinescope which he has 
specially prepared for this class. As you may know, 

^See Appendix C. 
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th©re are many sections of public address this 
semester. So it's almost impossible for a guest 
lecturer to visit every section unless he is able 
to use some system such as television. So that s 
what Professoi' Funk is doing today. His lecture 
will start in just a minute. 

The lesson began on a time signal at ten minutf^s 
past the start of the hour. It concluded thirty minut 
later. At its conclusion, the research assistant then 
turned off the television set and immediately requested; 

Now will you please assist us by carefully 
completing this brief questionnaire. Do page 1 
first, then pages 2 and 3, then page 4, in that 
order. Be sure to read the instructions at the 
top of each page. The first page is just like you 
did earlier. This should take only a few minutes. 

The questionnaire was distributed. At the point 
where most students had completed the ratings, all were 
reminded to check to make certain they had not inadver- 
tently overlooked any scales. The questionnaires were 
collected shortly thereafter, and the students dismisse . 

All classes were concluded within one minute of the 
normal dismissal time. 

From the twenty-one classes involved in the 
experimental lecture, complete data were obtained from 
333 students. Utilizing the same factor analysis and 
factor rotation programs as previously used with the 
Ideal Teacher problem and the Ben Burtt teaching experimen , 
the 39 teacher trait scales were factored and rotated. 

The procedure yielded 16 Television Teacher Trait factors. 
Table 7 shows the contribution of each scale to each factor 
in terms of Beta weights computed for each scale. 

In conjunction with professor Funk ' s lecture to 
students in the beginning public address course at 
Syracuse University, a kinescope was obtained from outside 
sources for use in the classes on a comparative basis. 

The kinescope had been prepared by the late Irving Lee, 
professor of Speech at Northwestern University. Long 
noted as a skilled teacher, lecturer, and platform 
performer, professor Lee exhibited a natural, though 
disciplined, style attempted by many but emulated by few. 
His presentation could be described as a podium-classroom 
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type. He stayed at a lecturn except for an occasional 
reference to a simple blackboard diagram, and made use 
only of a few objects near at hand. Illustrations of 
his lecture-conversation manner are shown in Appendix F. 

Professor Lee's kinescope was on the general topic 
of semantics and was titled; "Why do People Misunderstand 
Each Other?" It was presented to students in selected 
sections of the public address course on November 1 and 2 , 
1962, and on March 14 and 15, 1963. Of 219 students in 
these sections who had originally seen Professor Funk, 

163 also saw Professor Lee. No separate factor analysis 
was per formed c Rather, the Irving Lee data were processed 
using Beta Weights derived from the Frank Funk factor 
analysis. A comparative analysis of the Funk and Lee data 
is reported later. 



Experiment ^ — Professor 
William Sheldon 



The third experimental kinescope involving another 
academic area was created by Dr. William Sheldon, Professor 
of Education, Director of the Syracuse Reading Center, 
and an internationally known authority on reading. The 
lecture was planned for use in a basic course available 
to all university students on an elective basis. The 
course, "General Education 1: Improvement of Learning," 

seeks to improve general study skills, including 
vocabulary, comprehension, and reading efficiency. It 
is recommended especially for students who have been 
admitted to Syracuse University with below-average scores 
on the Verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test 
administered by the College Entrance Examination Board; 
but may be taken by anyone desiring to improve his skills. 

The lecture on "Skimming" was designed to present 
in an organized fashion ten steps to be taken by a student 
in rapidly perusing a book to judge its value as a refer- 
ence when preparing a term paper. As Professor Sheldon 
identified each step, key words were ' suiperimposed upon 
the screen. He illustrated each step. Three students 
were in the television studio to constitute a ' class, 
and Professor Sheldon divided his attention between the 
students and the camera lens. After the formal presenta- 
tion, each student skimmed a book. The lecture concluded 
with Professor Sheldon, in summary, repeating the steps. 
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The kinescope was shown to twelve sections of 

o.oe,a=e? 18 .na 19 1963, 6 o » a";'—! 

seven sections on February 17 and 1 • 

classes the same procedure was followed as describe 
previously for the lecture by Professor Funk. All 
classes were concluded on schedule. 

TWO 23- inch classroom receivers were located at 
the front of each of two classrooms that were regularly 
used to teach the course. These rooms 
fabricated unit of World War II 
and continued use probably demonstrated the 
teachers to teach and students to learn despite 
environmental conditions. The 
much snow during the tests. The knoc ing 
pipe created a moderate disturbance in one section, 
breaking off the roof momentarily disturbed another 
Sti»! in one ..o.io. n.t.n.i.t.nt plonon. fnenin... 
occurred on four occasions? in two sections,. P 
SSn; o”nn..d Ion 15 ..eond. n.d for 
regular instructor arrived five minutes late for 
class- but the experiment was conducted on schedule y 
refearch assistant Although all 

merely to sit and participate in a normal fashion after 

introducing the visitor from the Television-Radio 

-3 . .., 4 . 4 .-L.C 1 1 fh-Ft front of the room and 

Department, one sat at the lef a„r,ther assumed 

anneared uninterested, although polite. Another assumea 

S a^ive role, pointing up certain parts of the program 
during its presentation. 

Despite these variations, students in general 
crave the appearance of being attentive ,i Most seeme 
rZl notes with care_ taking their cues from the ^“Per- 
imposures. There was some disbelief that Professor e 
3 ractually skim a book as rapidly as he demonstrated, 
bufthis was apparently allayed later when the students 
on television were able to perform in similar, if les 
rapid,, fashion. 

From the nineteen sections, complete data were 

obtained from 260 students. Utilizing ® 

same factor analysis and factor rotation progi ams as 
previously the 39 teacher trait scales were factored 

and rotated. The procedure in this showf ^he 

12 Television Teacher Trait factors. Table 8 shows -he 
cLtributions of each scale to each factor in terms of 
Beta Weights computed for each scale. 

^See pages 48 and 49c 
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Exper iment _4 — professors Lawrence 
Myers and Cliarles S iepinann 



The fourth experimental kinescope was prepared by 
the director of this research project, Dr. Lawrence Myers. 

He produced a thirty-minute lecture on "Communication 
Theory" for presentation to students enrolled in an intro- 
ductory elective course offered by the Television and 
Radio Department. Highly visual in character, a delibera e 
attempt was made to accentuate certain unique qualities 
of television in order to develop a lesson which would 
be impossible to reproduce similarly in the classroom. 

AS examples, the teacher appeared in the first scene in 
the role of Zorro, with cape, hat, mask, and whip; 
closeups were shown of small magazine advertisements, 
visuals were used to reinforce commentary both directly 
with words and indirectly with symbols and charts; animated 
pictures and graphs attempted to stimulate interest and, 
sometimes, shock; the camera was used to limit, then to 
reveal, pictorial detail in a manner similar to a pro- 
grammed learning sequence. Illustrations of this pre- 
sentation are shown in Appendix I. 



Because the number of enrollees in the introductory 
course was not large, and because the course was offered 
only in the spring semester, the kinescope avoided 
references to date or time so that it could be repeated in 
subsequent semesters. The first presentation occurred in 
February, 1962. The lecture was repeated in February, 

1963 and in February, 1964. In 1964 special arrangemen s 
were made to present the kinescope to an additional 60 
students enrolled in an introductory course in journalism in 
order to augment the sample, the lecture being equally appro- 
priate to this group. Finally, the Myers kinescope was 
shown to a class of graduate students enrolled in a course 
in television communications research and theory during 
the fall semesters in September of 1962, 1963 and ^^64. 

procedures for presenting the lecture via closed circui 
television, and for collecting data before and after each 
presentation were the same as described previously, with 
one exception. The semantic differential scales were 
composed of 19-step scales rather than 9-step scales. 

Over the three-year interval, complete sets of data were 
obtained from 352 students exposed to the Myers lecture. 



The experimental plan utilized one additional 
kinescope lecture which had been previously prepared in 
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the Syracuse University television studio as part of an 
earlier research project. The lecturer was Professor 
Charles A. Siepmann. Chairman of the Department of 
Communication in Education at New York University. ^ His 
topic was "Freedom and Responsibility in Broadcasting. 

This kinescope was selected because it was relevant to 
the introductory course in broadcasting# and as a contrast 
to the Myers' approach to production. In the Siepmann 
lecture, no attempt whatsoever was made to make use of 
any unique pictorial aspect of television. The late 
Edward R. Murrow once suggested that the medium of 
television was most effective when it was used to present 
"a good picture of a man talking with conviction and 
knowledge of his subject."^ To emphasize the "personality" 
approach to television teaching, Professor Siepmann merely 
sat on the edge of a desk and talked seriously to a single 
camera for thirty minutes. He is shown in Appendix H. 

The Siepmann kinescope was also shown to students 
in the introductory course in broadcasting during three 
consecutive spring semesters, using the identical pro- 
cedures and test instruments as with the Myers kinescope. 

As a result, 206 students who had seen and given their 
reactions to Professor Myers also participated in the 
Siepmann experimental lecture. The teacher trait ratings 
of the 206 Siepmann-exposed students were combined with 
the teacher trait ratings of the 352 Myers-exposed students 
to form a set of 558 television teacher ratings. Using 
factor analysis and rotation programs as before, the 39 
scales were factored and rotated. The procedure yielded 
13 Television Teacher Trait factors. Table 9 shows the 
contribution of each scale to each factor in terms of Beta 
Weights computed for each scale. 

^Lawrence Myers, ^ Experimental Study ^ Influence 
of the Experienced Teacher on Television , op. flit. 

^Mr . Murrow was being interviewed by Louis M. 

Lyons on a radio program, Tlie Press and the People, for 
the National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 
Murrow also described an effective television personality 
as a man who "knew what he was talking about, had a fire 
in his belly, and was able to communicate it." This was 
one criterion in selecting the professors for the 
experiment. 
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Experiment 5^ — Seven - 
Teacher Experiment 



One final experimental approach to the deter- 
mination of Television Teacher Trait factors was 
effectuated in the introductory course in broadcasting 
during the spring semester. 1964. Approximatelv one-half 
of this course was taught by means of closed-cia-^uit 
television as a routine procedure. During the course, 
various faculty members in the Television and Radio ^ 
Department presented lectures related to their specia 
expertise. Students were asked to rate each of the 
following: Dr. Lawrence Myers (Kinescope Communication 

Theory) - Professor Charles Siepmann, N. Y. U. (Kinescope-- 
Freedom’and Responsibility in Broadcasting). Dr. A. William 
Bluem (Documentary Form in TV). Dr. Eugene S. Foster 
(Educational Broadcasting). Dr. John Rider (TV News). 

Mr. Richard Averson (TV Advertising) . and Mr. Marvin 
Rimerman (International Broadcasting) . A total o 
students in the course saw and rated at least one lecture. 
Actually, 82 students rated Myers, 82 rated Siepmann, 7 
rated Bluem, 75 rated Foster. 67 rated Rider, 72 rated 
Averson. and 70 rated Rimerman. These data were then 
subjected to factor analysis and rotation procedures as 
previously described. The effective sample size for the 
factor analysis was 595 (85 students x 7 teacher rating 
experiments) ; in the instances where a student did not 
participate in rating a teacher, he was arbitrarily given 
a set of scores equal to the mean of the students who did 
rate the teacher. From this factor analys.is involving 
one class of students rating seven teachers, twelve Teacher 
Trait Factors were identified. Table 10 shows the Beta 
Weights computed for the scale-f actor matrix. 



Consolidation of Television Teacher Tr^it^ 



In each of the experiments described on the pre- 
ceding pages, the teacher trait factors identified were 
then compared with other experimental variables. These 
comparisons will be the subject of subsequent discussion 
Before proceeding, it: would be appropriate at this point 
to summarize the results of the experiments, noting in 
particular the extent to which similar factors emerged 
from sets of data obtained when different subjects were 
exposed to different instructional situations. 
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As may b© seen in Table 11. eleven of the factors 
identified by students in describing their conceptions of 
an Ideal Teacher appeared in all of the television teaching 
experiments. One other factor appeared in three of the 
experiments, one factor appeared in two experiments, and 
one factor appeared in only one additional experiment. 

TABLE 11 



FACTORS INITIALLY IDENTIFIED IN "IDEAL TEACHER" STUDY 
MATCHED ACROSS FIVE TELEVISION TEACHING EXPERIMENTS 



Ideal Teacher 


Television 


Teaching Experiment 




Factor 








Myers- 






Burtt 


Funk Sheldon 


Siepmann 7-' 


Teacher 


1. Friendliness 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


2. Stimulation 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


3. Dynamism 


Yes^s Yes-Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


4. Intimacy 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


5. Style 


No 


Yes -Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


6. Composure 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


7. Control 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


8. Activity 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


(9. Timidity) 


— 


— 


— 






10. Profundity 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


11. Directness 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


12. Wit 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


(13. Restraint) 


— 


— 


— 






14. Organization 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


15. Communication 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


16. Assertiveness 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 



From the Ideal Teacher Study, the factor of 
Communication was identified as most important. Its 
appearance and the variables contributing most to the factor 
are indicated below. Immedia^^ely following. Tables 12b and 
12c show the adjectives contributing to the factors of 
Organization and Directness . It is evident from a study 
of these three factors that some overlap exists from 
experiment to experiment, with certain adjectives con- 
tributing significantly to one factor in one experiment 
and to another factor later. Among the complex, the 
variables easy ^ take notes and communicative appear in 
every experiment; the variables, organized and direcj t , 
appear in five experiments; and the variable, clear , ^ 
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TABLE 12a 



beta weights for teacher trait FACTOR; COMMUNICATION 




Adjective 



C oininun ic at i ve 

Clear 

Colorful 

Organized 

Demonstrat ive 

Forceful 

Direct 

Effective 

Aggressive 

Graceful 

Sociable 

Warm 

Strong 



Ideal 

Teacher Burtt 



712 


791 


720 


480 


490 


345 


- 


548 


128 


072 


n. a. 


075 


- 


— 


037 


- 


055 


— 


— 


- 


— 


026 


158 


057 




n. a 



Experiment 



Funk Sheldon 



505 


531 


— 


132 


— 


047 


89: 


266 


457 


— 


— 


729 


216 


— 


055 


— 


— 


020 




— 


n. a. 


n. a 



Myers- 

iepmann 


Seven 

Teacher 


357 


433 


246 


248 


— 


068 


176 


709 


n. a. 


n. a. 


341 


257 


— 


461 


613 


753 


— 


494 


686 


063 


768 


— 



TABLE 12b 




Adjective 



Easy to Take Notes 

Organized 

Direct 

Gay 

Dynamic 

Friendly 

Clear 

Communicative 



Ideal 

Teacher 


Burtt 


Funk 


^ JL X1UC;JL1 L- 

Sheldon 


Myers- 

Siepmann 


Seven 

Teacher 


1008 


634 


825 


553 


786 


722 


397 


— 


290 


557 


— 


* 


— 


950 


130 


— 


— 




180 


428 


— 


— 


* 


mm 


251 


177 


564 


— 


— 






291 


309 


166 


— 


* 


178 


267 


— 


163 


664 


444 




— 


— 


— 


074 


301 



appears in four experiments. The pattern suggests that 
further researchers may wish to select from several 
alternatives when evaluating television teachers: 1) Use 

communicative and easy ^ take no^ as single scales ^ 
represent ing“two independent factors; 2) Use communicatr ^ 
and easy to take notes as two scales representing a general 



\ll figures should be multiplied by 10 
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factor of Communicative Ability; 3) Use the five scales, 
r■,^mm 11 nioative . easy to take note s, organized, dire ct, and 
clear / to represent the general factor. 




Adjective 

Direct 
Definite 
Demonstrative 
Organized 
Authoritative 
Inspiring 
Intimate 
Profound 



Ideal 
T e acher Burtt 



715 

563 

727 

137 

079 



756 



1053 

570 

484 

060 



Fimk Sheldon 



Myers- Seven 
.giepmann Teacher 



1016 

075 

043 

691 



372 



648 



851 

149 

146 

300 



The second most important factor from the point 
of view of an Ideal Teacher was tentatively labeled as 
Stimulation. The contributing variables in the various 
experiments are shown in Table 12d. The variable, interest!! ^, 

TABLE 12d 

BETA WEIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: STIMULATION 



Adjective 



Experiment 

Ideal Myers- Seven 

Teacher Bnrhh Funk Sheldon Siepmann — Tocher 



Interesting 

Stimulating 

Inspiring 

Exciting 

Impressive 

Confident 



448 


827 


430 


493 


628 


153 


076 


348 


146 


536 


031 


008 



Pleasant to Listen To 



522 


555 


545 


311 


247 


548 


655 


433 


309 


251 


669 


009 


739 


220 


302 


335 




210 


226 


— 


208 


016 


124 


336 


032 


094 


266 


692 
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appears in every experiment; st imula ting contributes 
significantly in five of six experiments; inspirin g 
contributes significantly in two experiments and to a 
lesser extent in another; exciting contributes signi- 
ficantly in one experiment and to a lesser extent in 
three others. It is recommended that the variables, 
interesting and stimulating , be used in combination to 
describe adequately the factor of Stimulation. 

Students identified a factor consisting of the 
variables; confident and controlled * m the Ideal 
Teacher study, these variables were presented side-by- 
side in alphabetical order and the product-moment 
correlation of 0.435 indicates that student reactions to 
one probably carried over to the other. Subsequent tele- 
vision teaching experiments, in which the two variables 
were separated on the rating sheets, failed to confirm 
the combination. The single variable, contro l, did 
appear in all experiments* and. indeed was the major 
contributor in most experiments. "Control" is therefore 
designated as a regularly recurring factor, and may be 
estimated by use of the single variable, controlle d. 



TABLE 12e 



BETA WEIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: CONTROL 




Adjective 



Controlled 

Confident 

Graceful 

Colorful 

Sociable 

Direct 

Effective 

Warm 

Brilliant 
Friendly 
Dynamic 
Organized 
Natural 



Ideal 

Teacher 



Experiment 



Burtt Funk Sheldon 



Myers- 

Siepmann 



Seven 
T' acher 



642 

687 



003 

020 

063 

025 

028 

256 



427 
184 
674 
651 
7 97 

117 



075 



947 

222 

189 

258 

367 

415 

088 



203 



945 

186 

004 

023 

302 

200 

104 



901 

030 

409 



144 

493 

380 

301 

426 



1060 



104 

206 



139 

053 

198 

516 



Anotli 0 r factor considGred to Idg vGry important 
according to student reactions to an Ideal Teacher was 
that of Assertiveness. This factor subsequently appeared 
in every television teacher experiment and was the most 
clear-cut in terms of a minimum number of variables^ 
relating to the axis over the total number of experiments. 
The variable; assertive , appeared in all experiments; and 
the variable, aggressive , was a significant contributor ^ 
in five. It is recommended that a combination of assertive 
and aggressive constitute the factor labeled Assertiveness. 

TABLE 12f 

beta weights for teacher trait FACTOR: ASSERTIVENESS 



Adjective 

Assertive 

Aggressive 

Authoritative 

Active 

Demonstr at ive 



Ideal 

Teacher 


Burtt 


Funk 


Sheldon 


Myers- 
S iepmann 


Seven 

Teacher 


703 


791 


672 


539 


483 


938 


336 


851 


619 


323 


823 


122 


765 


098 


— 


412 


166 


127 




306 


- 


285 


— 


7 36 




137 


163 


515 


— 





Another factor identified in the Ideal Teacher 
study as being very important was that of Composure. Two 
variables, tpoised and relaxed appeared in every experiment 
and are recommended for use in further studies. The variable, 
confident, contributed significantly to three studies, andis^ 
therefore suggested as a potentially useful additional variable 

TABLE 12g 

BETA WEIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: COMPOSURE 



Experiment 



Adjective 



Ideal 
Teacher Burtt 



Funk Sheldon 



Poised 621 
Relaxed 524 
Pleasant to Listen To 426 
Dynamic 

Graceful 052 
Confident 053 



1170 

308 

344 

307 

126 



354 

528 

007 

024 

683 



380 

563 

119 

145 

411 



Myers- 
S iepmann 

711 
794 



287 



Seven 

T eache r 

367 
617 
102 

225 
705 
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In the Ideal Teacher study, two variables, 
dynamic and exc it ing , contributed significantly to one 
factor axis. In subsequent television teacher experiments, 
dynamic consistently appeared as a significant variable, 
but, as seen in Table 12h, it combined with variables 
which differed among themselves from experiment to 
experiment. The factor is further complicated because of 
the appearance of the variable, force ful , in the Sheldon 
experiment and the complementary variable, strong, in the 
Myers-S iepmann and Seven-Teacher experiments. It will be 
recalled that forceful was substituted for stropg in the 
Burtt, Funk and Sheldon experiments. As noted in Table 
12h^, the substitution resulted in an additional factor 
for the Burtt and Funk experiments in which the variable ^ 
was related primarily to variables previously presented in 
Table 12h. Intuitively, it would appear that these 
variables are contributing to a sing:\.e factor which has 
been labeled Dynamism and consists of a combination of 
the variables, dynamic and forceful . 

TABLE 12h 



BETA WEIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: DYNAMISM 




Adjective 

Dynamic 

Exc it ing 

Colorful 

Vigorous 

Active 

Inspiring 

Brilliant 

Forceful 

Aggressive 

Enthusiastic 

Definite 

Strong 



Ideal 

Teacher Burtt 



563 


696 


505 


143 


439 


- 


— 


782 


085 


567 


— 


334 


— 


254 


n. a. 


075 


255 


094 




n. a 



Exper iitient 



Funk Sheldon 



566 


658 


— 


269 


151 


033 


039 


074 


931 


276 


187 


409 


- 


358 


— 


119 


n. a. 


n. a 



Myers- Seven 
S iepmann Teacher 



333 


324 


231 


160 


308 





n. a. 


n . a 


— 


148 


1084 


598 


487 


956 


316 


414 
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TABLE 12h^ 

BETA WEIGHTS FOR SECONDARY TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR OF DYNAMISM 



Experiment 



Adjective 


Burtt 


Funk 


Forceful 


639 


425 


Exc iting 


510 


138 


Colorful 


529 


038 


Profound 


496 


— 


Pleasant to Listen To 


442 




Enthusiastic 


287 


1092 


Dynamic 


046 


154 



Students initially identified an Ideal Teacher 
factor consisting of a friendly - sine ere - soc iahle - warm 
complex of variables. Subsequent television teacher 
jfatings confirmed the combination of the first two 
variables, as both friendly and sincere appeared in four 
of the five television teaching experiments. No other 
variable appeared significantly in more than two experi- 
ments. The factor of Friendliness is thus confirmed, and it 
is recommended that the variables, friendly and sincere , be 
combined to estimate the factor. 

TABLE 12 i 

BETA WEIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: FRIENDLINESS 



Adjective 


Ideal 

Teacher 


Burtt 


Friendly 


426 


664 


Sincere 


620 


508 


Sociable 


496 


— 


Warm 


343 


— 


Enthusiastic 


263 


683 


Relaxed 


— 


653 


Natural 


— 


— 


Pleasant to Listen 


To 


015 


Effective 


— 


— 


Brilliant 


071 


136 


C ommun ic at i ve 


070 


— 


Demonstrative 


025 


— 



Experiment 



Funk 


Sheldon 


Myer s- 
S iepmann 


Seven 

Teacher 


016 


386 


553 


510 


534 


858 


250 


849 


122 


— 


752 


320 


062 


— 


283 


504 


006 


123 


— 


058 


068 


111 


- 


— 


699 


055 


282 


— 


602 


- 


111 


— 


464 


174 


082 


— 


028 


338 


— 


079 




— 


352 


146 


063 


— 


340 


— 
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Activity was initially identified as a factor 
by students describing an Ideal Teacher.^ This factor 
consisted primarily of the variable, active, plus some 
support from vigorous , assertive, and organizg ^. The 
subLquent teaching experiments failed to confirm the 
consistent existence of this factor in the television 
situation. In only the Funh experiment did 
emerge as a separate axis. It is recommended that no 
factor employing the variables listed in Tab 3 

inc’ludsd. in futur© r©s©arcli. 

TABLE 12 j 

BETA WEIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: ACTIVITY 



Adjective 



Ideal 

Teacher 



Active 
Vigorous 
Assertive 
Organized 
Sociable 



746 

472 

357 

322 



Experiment 



Burtt Funk 



Myers- 

Sheldon Siepmarm, 



Seven 

Teacher 



950 

191 



309 



In the Ideal Teacher study, four factors were 
identified as being "of some importance" in the student 
description of teachers. The first of these was Wit, and 
consisted primarily of the single scale, witt y. Sub- 
sequently, this factor was identified in every television 
teaching experiment. Witty was a critical variable in 
four of the five experiments; and 3 ^ appeared significantly 
in all experiments. No other variable appeared 
than one experiment. It is therefore recommended that 
the variables, qay and witty, be used to identify the 
factor of Wit. 
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TABLE 12k 



BETA V?EIGHTS FOR TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR; WIT 

Experiment 



Ideal 

Adjective Teacher Burtt 



Witty 


764 


805 


Gay 


141 


835 


Interesting 


323 




Vigorous 


363 


— 


Clear 


322 


090 


Friendly 




131 


SoG iablr 


191 


— 


Colorful 


139 


257 


Brilliant 


217 


— 


Organized 


— 




Direct 


— 




Natural 


050 


— 



Funk 


Sheldon 


Myers- 
S iepmann 


Seven 

Teacher 


415 




743 


586 


891 


888 


752 


837 




119 


— 


186 




174 


156 


079 


139 


092 


— 


246 


384 


089 


184 


— 


321 


— 


— 


055 




431 


149 


062 


052 


091 


517 


026 




072 


435 


— 




118 


- 


356 


- 


— 


035 


644 



Another factor identified as of some importance was 
that of Profundity., initially described primarily by the 
variables, profound , brilliant , and stro na- ^ subsequent 
television teaching experiments, this factor consistently 
appeared. The variable, profound , appeared in all experi- 
ments t and the variable, brilliant , appeared in three of 
five experiments. No other variable made a consistently 
significant contribution. These two variables, profound 
and brilliant , are therefore recommended to constitute the 
factor of Profundity. 




Adjective 

Profound 

Brilliant 

Strong 

Demonstrative 

Definite 

Inspiring 

Enthusiastic 

Exc it ing 
Authoritative 
Impressive 



Ideal 
T eache r 

627 
358 
345 



Burtt 

537 

950 

n. a. 

951 



044 



Funk S heldon 
957 504 



Myers- Seven 
S iepmann Teacher 



053 

097 



n. a. 

328 

327 



129 

124 



n. a. 

092 

232 

052 

551 

379 

191 



625 

476 

158 

211 

141 



784 



405 

476 

075 



171 



338 

566 



The variables, int imate and personal , and 
perhaps natural, were the significant contributors to 
another Ideal Teacher factor. Table 12m shows the con- 
sistency with which the first two variables appeared in 
a factor in each of the television teaching experiments 



TABLE 12m 

BETA WEIGHTS OF TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR: INTIMACY 



Adjective 






Experiment 






Ideal 

Teacher 


Burtt 


Funk Sheldon 


Myers- 
Siepmann ' 


Seven 

Teacher 


Intimate 


592 


682 


703 


461 


839 


725 


Personal 


808 


739 


681 


643 


622 


666 


Natural 


320 


057 


013 


070 


210 


090 


Warm 


210 


389 


151 


561 


222 


241 


Dynamic 


081 


022 


— 


182 


176 


372 


Vigorous 


— 


— 


— 




068 


305 


The factor 


of Intimacy 


is therefore identified as 




consisting 


of the variables., personal 


and intimate. 




The final factor "of some importance" 


was tent a- 




tively identified as "Style" in the Ideal Teacher study. 




It consisted primarily 


of the 


variables, impressive and 




qraceful. 


This factor 


did not 


appear 


consistently in the 


television 


experiments. 


Table 


1 12n reveals the best matches 


that tan be obtained from the 


remaining factors. 








TABLE 


; 12n 








BETA WEIGHTS FOR 


TEACHER TRAIT 


FACTOR; 


STYLE 










Experiment 








Ideal 












Adjective 


Teacher 


Funk^ 


Funk^ ^ 


Sheldon 




Impressive 


789 


868 


— 


— 






Graceful 


539 


— 


555 


395 






Effective 


209 


931 


097 


— 






Witty 


— 


425 


068 


061 






Author it at ive 


221 


313 


— 


027 






Relaxed 


— 


302 


— 








Colorful 


— 


132 


518 


— 






Poised 


195 


— 


508 


— 






Inspiring 


— 


— 


322 


236 






Sociable 


— 


— 


212 


734 






Friendly 


052 


032 


— 


393 
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The combination of the variables, impressive and graceful i 
in Ideal Teacher thus faildbd to reappear. The variable, 
graceful , did contribute significantly throughout the 
television experiments, but was subsumed under factors which 
varied from experiment to experiment. In addition to its 
possible contributions in Table 12ns it will be found in the 
Burtt experiment as part of the factor of Control, and in the 
Myer s-S iepmann experim.ent as part of the factor of Communication. 
It is therefore recommended that the factor of Style be 
dropped from further research, as the results of experiments 
seem inconclusive. 

To complete the comparative examination, two 
additional factors appeared in the Burtt experiment and 
one additional factor in the Funk and the Myer s-S iepmann experi- 
ments which have not been discussed. They are shown in 
Table 12o. 



TABLE 12o 



BETA WEIGHTS FOR MISCELLANEOUS TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS 



Adjective 






Experiment 


Burtt^ 


Burtt 


Funk 


Myers- 
S iepmann 


Effective 


847 


— 


368 


— 


Natural 


587 


196 


Oil 


131 


Confident 


— 


838 


084 


1085 


Pleasant to 


Listen To 119 


320 


- 


418 


Clear 


— 


335 


837 


- 


Definite 


- 


005 


266 


594 



It seems likely that the Funk factor is a part 
of the complex of Communication-Organization-Directness 
identified in Tables 12a, b, c, and should be studied 
within that context. The effective - natural combination 
identified in the Burtt experiment is similar to the Funk 
factor shown in Table 12 i. The confident variables noted 
in the Burtt and Myers-S iepmann experiments may be 
related to the Composure factor described in Table 12g. 

No additional factors, however, are sufficiently identified 
to warrant their inclusion in tiie final instrument. 

Based on all experiments, therefore, the following 
factors and contributory scales are recommended for 
inclusion in studies identifying television teacher 
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personality characteristics of importance to, and 
discernible to, students receiving instruction by means 
of television. 



FIGURE 2 

RECOMMENDED FACTORS AND SCALES TO BE USED IN THE 
ASSESSMENT OF TELEVISION TEACHER TRAITS 



Factor 

1. Communication 

2. Organization 

1-2. Communicative Ability 



Scales 

C ommun ic at i ve 
Easy to Take Notes 
Communicative-Easy to Take 






or 

1-2. Communicative Ability 

3. Stimulation 

4. Control 

5. Assertiveness 

6. Composure 

7. Dynamism 

8. Friendliness 
9o Wit 

10. Profundity 

11. Intimacy 



Communicative-Easy to Take 
Notes-Organized-Direct- 
Clear 

Interesting, Stimulating 

Controlled 

Assertive-Aggressive 

Poised-Relaxed 

Dynamic-Forceful 

Fr iendly-S incere 

Witty-Gay 

Profound-Brilliant 

Personal-Intimate 



i 

I 
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CHAPTER IV 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STUDENT 
CHARACTERISTICS AND THEIR 
PERCEPTIONS OF TELEVISION 
TEACHER TRAITS 



Background of Teacher - 
Learner Relationships 



Coincident with the problem of the identification 
and assessment of television teacher personality 
characteristics is the problem of the relationships between 
teacher and medium and the student. Perceptual 
psychologists are in agreement that the way in which a 
person behaves is related to the way things seem to him at 
any given moment. Behavioral change cannot therefore be 
directly effected without an understanding of the nature 
of a student's perceptual field. ^ The extent to which the 
student derives personal meaning from a communication will 
have a direct bearing on his behavior. There is invariably 
an interaction between the instructional presentation and 
the psychology of the student in terms of mastery of 
material.^ Consideration of preferred methods of teaching 
must thus give consideration to learner personality 
characteristics. This psychological approach is consistent 
v^ith current educational philosophy which argues that any 
theory must somehow be concerned with the individual. 

Whether the individual should be treated as a single case 
or in the aggregate is less certain. Skinner and others 
are concerned with predicting the behavior of individuals ^ 
rather than in terms of averages of groups of individuals. 

^Arthur W. Combs, Perceiving , Behaving , Becoming 
(Washington: Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

Development, National Education Association), p. 50. 

^Jerome Kogan, "Personality and the Learning Process, 
Daedalus , XCIV, No. 3 (Summer, 1965), 553. 

^Frederick J. McDonald, "The Influence of Learning 
Theories on Education (1900-1950) in Theories ^f Learn in_g 
and Instruction , p. 24. 

^Winfred F. Hill, "Contemporary Developments Within 
Stimulus-Response Learning Theory," in Theories Learning 
and Instruction, p. 37. 
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Operationally, however, it becomes difficult to match 
students possessing certain characteristics with a teaching 
environment exactly compatible. Highet points out that it 
is seldom feasible for a teacher to treat all pupils as ^ 
individuals; that, in fact, it would be unwise to do so. 

He suggests that it is more important to recognize within 
individuals a combination of broadly-defined types. 

No matter which thesis is accepted, there is general 
agreement that an individual's perception, or interpretation 
of reality, depends not only upon his physical apparatus, 
that is, what he is able to perceive, but also upon such 
factors as motivation, needs, values, the situation, and 
past experiences.^ Further, perception is selective. An^ 
individual chooses to see that which the self feeds upon. 

Thus, information communicated by a teacher may have different 
meaning for different pupils. The implication of individual 
differences is that the teacher must somehow supply the 
necessary base, or motivation, or background from which 
to proceed.^ If a given behavior had a predictable effect 
on every pupil on every occurrence, the teacher's task would 
be simple. It doesn't. Yet, relatively little is known 
about the nature of the learner in the control of 
communication. 

On a limited basis, Berkowitz and Lundy have shown 
that certain personality differences in college students 
are associated with the effectiveness of particular 
communicators. Subjects most influenced by authority 

^Highet, p£. cit . , p. 36. 

^Agnes C. Rezler, "The Influence of Needs Upon the 
Students' Perception of His Instructor," Journal of 
Educational Research , LVIII, No. 6 (February, 1965), 

282-86. 

Earl C. Kelley, Perceiving , Behaving , Becoming , 

p. 14. 

^Ryans, 0£. cit . , p. 279. 
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figures tended to have higher self-confidence and stronger 
authoritarian tendencies than those more influenced by 
peers . ^ 



Allen believes further study of learner character- 
istics is particularly needed in relation to the new 
educational media. ^ Holmes could find no conclusive 
evidence about the student to demonstrate that certain 
types of individuals are more or less receptive to 
instructional television.^ Remmers says that "intervening 
variables/' including personality structures of pupils 
and the relation of these to teacher qualities, must be 
taken into account when assessing teacher effectiveness."^ 
Greenhill believes that basic research needs to be 
conducted to determine the kinds of meaning that may be 
communicated by television to different types of people.^ 
Barzun reflects on the complexity of the problem. ° Students 
are personalities, as are teachers? and the structures of 
the two are inescapable elements in the television 
instructional situation. Do certain kinds of individuals 
accept the teacher in this instructional medium more readily 
than others? While some work has been carried out relating 
intellectual capacity to cognitive achievement from 
television instruction, little evidence is available 
relating personality traits to achievement, satisfaction, 
or acceptance. 

The second major objective therefore was to study 
relationships between selected personality characteristics 
attributable to students and student perception of 
television teachers. 



Leonard Berkowitz and Richard M. Lundy, 

"Personality Characteristics Related to Susceptibility to 
Influence by Peers or Authority Figures," Journal of Personality . 
XXV (1957) , 306-16. 

2 

Allen, op. cit . , p. 92. 

^Holmes, pp. cit . , p. 86. 

4 

H. H. Remmers, "Second Report of the Committee on 
Criteria of Teacher Effectiveness," Journal of Educational 
Research , XXXXVI (1953), 641-58. 

Greenhill, op. cit . , p. 253. 

g 

Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Boston: Little 

Brown & Co., 1945), p. 9. 
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Comparisons on the Basis of 
Sex and College Environment 



The 618 students who completed the unidimensional 
rating scales from which Ideal Teacher Traits were 
determined were classified on the basis of sex^ year in 
school^ "major" area of study, and school or college in 
which enrolled. 

Table 13 reports the results of a between-group 
analysis of variance for each of the sixteen Ideal Teacher 
Trait factors on the basis of sex. Women attach a greater 
degree of importance than men to no less than six of 
sixteen factors. In their conceptions of an Ideal Teacher, 
women rate Factor 1 ( friendly sincere ) significantly higher 
than men. They also rate Factor 2 ( inspiring , stimulating ) 
significantly higher than men. Women also expect their 
Ideal Teacher to rate higher on Factor 7 ( confident , 
controlled ) than do men. Women judge Factor 14 ( easy to 
take notes ) to be more important than do men. Women also 
expect the Ideal Teacher to be more exciting and dynamic 
(Factor 3) than do men? but they also prefer him to be 
more poised and relaxed (Factpr 6) than do men. 

Visualize a teacher who approaches a class 
exuding confidence and poise? a dynamic person, possessing 
an exciting inner magic that stimulates his students? 
able to inspire? yet alert to their need to record his 
most interesting comments for future reference. He, of 
course, possesses other characteristics to an important 
degree. But, all other things being equal, this teacher 
will probably find women exhibiting a greater tendency 
than men to enroll in his elective courses. 

Conversely, men rate three Teacher Trait factors 
significantly higher than women. One of these is the 
negative Factor 13 ( restrained , inhibited ) and appears 
to be of no practical value. Men attach a greater degree 
of importance to Factor 4 ( personal , intimate ) than do 
women. Since the meanings connoted by these adjectives 
were unrestricted, one may conjecture that women may have 
been inclined to perceive these words in a physical 
rather than empathic context and thus to rate the factor 
lower. The other trait to which men attached a greater 
degree of importance than women was Factor 12 ( witty ) . 



TABLE 13 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF IDEAL TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS 

ON THE BASIS OF SEX 



(Female - 


348, Male 


o 

CM 

fi 


m = 1, h = 


616) 




Variance/df 






Teacher Trait 






F -Ratio 


Favors 


Factor 


Between 


Within 






1. Sincerity 


6.9704 


1.8209 


3.8280# 


Female 


2. Stimulation 


28.9969 


1.6492 


17.5825** 


Female 


3. Excitability 


23.2525 


1.5667 


14.8416** 


Female 


4. Intimacy 


6.0478 


1.7919 


3.3751# 


Male 


5 . Gtace 


2.9997 


1.7616 


1.7029 




6. Composure 


17.6374 


1.8011 


9.7926** 


Female 


7. Confidence 


21.7253 


1.7724 


12.2575** 


Female 


8. Activity 


4.7340 


1.7907 


2.6437 




9. Timidity 


' 1.3475 


1.5473 


0.8709 




10. Profundity 


1.4760 


1.7833 


0.8277 




11. Definiteness 


0.1399 


2.0676 


0.0676 




12. Wit 


23.7616 


2.1162 


11.2287** 


Male 


13. Inhibition 


9.6947 


1.9312 


5.0201* 


Male 


14. Note Taking 


25.4373 


2.3396 


10.8724** 


Female 


15- Communication 


5.0728 


2.1679 


2.3400 




16. Assertiveness 


1.1243 


1.8395 


0.6112 






Means (Standard Scores) 




Female (1) 


0.0936 


(2) 


0.1908 (3) 


0.1708 


Male 


-0.1206 




■0.2459 


-0.2202 


Female (4) 


-0.0872 


(6) 


0.1488 (7) 


0.1652 


Male 


0.1123 




■0.1918 


-0.2129 


Female (12) 


-0.1728 


(13) 


■0.1103 (14) 


0.1787 


Male 


0.2226 




0.1422 


-0.2303 



#p < .10; *p < .05; **p < .01. 
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This does not necessarily suggest that men have a greater 
sense of humor than women* Perhaps / as a group / women 
take their education a bit more seriously than do men, 
and expect their teachers to exhibit similar behavior. 

Student growth within the university community, 
as reflected by his year in school, appears to bear very 
little relationship to his conceptions of an Ideal 
Teacher. Concepts of teachers undergo few changes as 
one progresses from his freshman to his senior year. 

As seen in Table 14, there is a tendency (p < .05) for 
Freshmen, Juniors, and Seniors to attach greater impor- 
tance to Factor 4 ( personal , intimate ) than Sophomores. 

Perhaps a freshman senses a need for more personal 
guidance as he begins his university career, while the 
juniors and seniors sense the same need as they begin 
seriously to contemplate their post— university careers. 

A nearly opposite reaction occurs with Factor 10 ( profound ) . 
Freshmen and Seniors attach a lesser degree of importance 
to this factor than do Juniors. The only other factor 
in which a significant variance occurs between means of 
classes is the negative Factor 13 ( restrained , inhibited ) ; 
Seniors rate this factor relatively higher than do others. 

A word of caution is appropriate here. Because of 
the small numbers of Freshmen and Seniors, there is no 
assurance that these samples were necessarily representative 
of their classes. 

It will be recalled that Table 1 describes the 
five areas of study within the university into which all 
students were arbitrarily classified. Relationships 
between these "major" areas of study and the Teacher Trait 
factors are shown in Table 15. On the basis of the 
analysis of variance, five of the sixteen factors have 
significant F-ratios. 

Students majoring in the social sciences, humanities, 
and education attached relatively greater importance to 
Factor 3 ( exciting , dynamic ) , while students majoring in 
the sciences and engineering attached much less importance 
to this factor. 

Nearly similar results were obtained from students ' 
reactions to Factor 10 ( profoun d) . Students majoring in 




TABLE 14 




Teacher Trait 
Factor 



F-Rat io 



Between Within 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 



Sincerity 

Stimulation 

Exc it ability 

Intimacy 

Grace 

Composure 

Confidence 

Activity 

Timidity 

Profundity 

Definiteness 

Wit 

Inhibit ion 
Note Taking 
Communication 
Assertiveness 



2.6283 

0.9932 

1.4546 

4.7999 

2.5150 

1.8953 

1.1099 

0.6977 

1.1373 

11.6078 

2.5155 

1.2313 

5.7133 

3.1409 

1.4127 

2.5807 



1.8254 

1.6969 

1.6026 

1.7841 

1.7599 

1.8264 

1.8081 

1.8008 

1.5490 

1.7348 

2.0623 

2.1557 

1.9254 

2.3733 

2.1763 

1.8347 



1.4404 

0.5853 

0.9077 

2 . 6904 * 

1.4290 

1.0377 

0.6138 

0.3875 

0.7343 

6.6911 

1.2197 

0.5712 

2 . 9674 * 

1.3234 

0.6492 

1 . 4066 



FR; JR,SR 



JR(FR,SR-Low) 



SR 



Freshmen (4) 
Sophomores 
Juniors 
Seniors 



Means 

0.5290 

- 0.0737 

0.2191 

0.1133 



(Standard Scores) 

( 10 ) - 0.7958 
- 0.0120 
0.4053 
- 0.4176 



(13) 



- 0.0788 

- 0.0174 

- 0.0948 

0.8539 



*p < .05 



TABLE 15 



(SCI 



ji^j^XjYSIs of variance of ideal teacher trait factors 

ON THE BASIS OF "MAJOR" STUDY AREA 
= 144, SOC = 107, HUM = 69, PROF = 147, EDUC = 109, 

UNK =42; m = 5, n = 612) 



Teacher Trait 
Factor 



1. Sincerity 

2. Stimulation 

3. Excitability 

4. Intimacy 

5. Grace 

6. Composure 

7. Confidence 

8. Activity 

9. Timidity 

10. Profundity 

11. Definiteness 

12. Wit 

13. Inhibition 

14. Note Taking 

15. Communication 

16. Assertiveness 



Variance/df 

■ F-Ratio High/Low 



Between 


Within 






2.3930 


1.8247 


1.3115 




1.1961 


1.6976 


0.7046 


SOC; HUM, ED/SCI 


6.4215 


1.5625 


4.1098** 


2.3132 


1.7946 


1.2890 




1.8355 


1.7630 


1.0411 




5.3880 


1.7977 


2.9972* 


ed/soc 


2.8749 


1.7960 


1.6007 




1.3418 


1.7991 


0.7458 




1.9076 


1.5440 


1.2355 




6.1739 


1.7469 


3.5341 


SOC, HUM/SCI, ED 


4.1075 


2.0478 


2.0058# 


PROF/SOC , HUM 


5.6793 


2.1224 


2.6759* 


SOC /HUM, ED 


1.3781 


1.9484 


0.7073 




2.7108 


2.3743 


1.1417 




3.3778 


2.1627 


1.5618 




0.3537 


1 . 8505 


0.1912 





Means (Standard Scores) 



(3) (6) (10) (11) (12) 



Science -0.3848 
Soc. Sci. 0,1557 
Humanities 0.3002 
Profess. 0.0386 
Education 0.1254 
Unknown -C.0310 



0.1041 

-0.2270 

-0.0285 

-0.1596 

0.3736 

-0.1428 



-0.1749 

0.2592 

0.2599 

0.1317 

-0.3268 

- 0.1000 



0.0525 

-0.1905 

-0.2508 

0.2515 

- 0.1221 

0.1542 



0.0782 

0.3100 

-0.1679 

0.0175 

-0.3677 

0.1105 



#p < .10; 



*p < .05; **p < .01 
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the social sciences and the humanities rated this factor 
higher than average, while students majoring in the 
sciences and engineering rated this factor lower than 
average. However, students in education contrary to 
reactions to Factor 3— rated Factor 10 lower than average. 

Students included in the "Professional" major 
area of study differed substantially from group averages 
only on Factor 11 ( direct , definite ) . They rated this 
factor higher than average. Conversely, students in the 
social sciences and the humanities rated this factor 
lower than average. 

A number of interesting variations occur between 
students majoring in the social sciences and students 
majoring in education. As previously noted, those in 
L-ocial science rate Factor 10 (profound ) high, while 
those in education rate it low. Similarly, those in 
social science rate Factor 12 ( witty ) high, while those 
in education rate it low. (Humanities students also rate 
this factor low.) Conversely, those in education rate 
Factor 6 ( poised , relaxed ) high, while those in social 
science rate this factor low. 

To summarize, students majoring in education 
rate factors pertaining to "dynamism" and "composure 
higher than group averages; and rate factors pertaining 
to "profundity" and "wit" lower than other groups. 

Students majoring in the social sciences are less concerned 
than others with factors pertaining to composure'^ and 
"definiteness" but are more concerned with "dynamism," 
"profundity," and "wit." Students majoring in the. 
humanities rate the factors of "dynamism" and ''profundity" 
above the average of the groups; but rate "definiteness 
below the group average. Students majoring in the 
sciences rate "dynamism" and "profundity" below the group 
averages. Lastly, students within what we have descrxbed 
as the "professional" group rate "definiteness" above 
the group average. 

As noted earlier, the students who assisted in 
this first phase of the research by giving their con- 
ceptions of an Ideal Teacher were enrolled in several 
schools and colleges within Syracuse University. Table 16 
shows the relationships between students enrolled in these 
academic units and the Teacher Trait factors. Significant 
differences between group means are indicated for five of 

the factors. 
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TABLE 16 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF IDEAL TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS 
ON THE BASIS OF SCHOOL OR COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
(LA = 371, BA = 60, SP = 84, HE = 26, ART = 20, EE = 24, 

FOR = 4, NUR =29; m = 7, n = 610) 



Teacher Trait 
Factor 



Variance/df 

F -Ratio High/Low 

Between Within 



1. Sincerity 


3.0866 


1.8148 


1.7008 




2. Stimulation 


2-5628 


1.6835 


1.5223 




3. Excitability 


2.6254 


1.5901 


1.6511 




4. Intimacy 


4.3510 


1.7695 


2.4589* 


ba,sp,n/he,a,ee 


5. Grace 


1.8784 


1.7622 


1.0659 




6. Composure 


3.3455 


1.8093 


1.8490# 


n,he/a^ee,ba 


7. Confidence 


2.8228 


1.7931 


1.5743 




8. Activity 


1.1671 


1.8027 


0.6474 




9. Timidity 


1.1197 


1.5519 


0.7215 




10. Profundity 


4.4187 


1.7526 


2.5213* 


sp,ee/ba,he 


11. Definiteness 


5.2186 


2.0283 


2.5729* 


a,n,sp,he/la 


12. Wit 


0.6435 


2.1685 


0.2967 




13. Inhibition 


2.7950 


1.9340 


1.4452 




14. Note Taking 


2.7111 


2.3732 


1.1424 




15. Communication 


4.1886 


2.1495 


1.9487# 


EE, SP ,N/LA, A 


16. Assertiveness 


1.4990 


1.8422 


0.8137 









Means 


(Standard 


Scores) 






(4) 


(6) 


(10) 


(11) 


(15) 


Liberal Arts 


-0.0466 


0.0440 


-0.0110 


-0.1617 


-0.1003 


Business Admin. 


0.2540 


-0.1354 


-0.3531 


0.1033 


0.0595 


Speech 


0.2565 


-0.0929 


0.4123 


0.1907 


0.3193 


Home Economics 


-0.5414 


0.0839 


-0.5123 


0.2018 


-0.0681 


Art 


-0.4635 


-0.2468 


0.0934 


0.7020 


-0.6294 


Electric Eng. 


-0.3084 


-0.5427 


0.2071 


-0.0948 


0.5169 


Forestry 


1.0403 


-0.6084 


-0.5796 


-0.4476 


0.3594 


Nursing 


0.2438 


0.6138 


0.0273 


0.6215 


0.2522 


#p < .10; *p < 


in 

o 

• 
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Factor 4 ( personal / intimate ) is rated higher 
than average by students in speech, business administra- 
tion, and nursing; but lower than average by students in 
art, engineering, and home economics. This result seems 
logical if one accepts the theory that, collectively, 
students in speech, business administration, and nursing 
expect and, indeed, look forward to engaging in a great 
number of interpersonal relations as they pursue their 
careers, whereas students in art, engineering, and home 
economics may be more self-sufficient and place less 
importance on involvement with, or recognition by, 
superiors. 

Factor 6 ( poised , relaxed ) is rated higher than 
average by students in nursing and, to a lesser extent, 
students in home economics; but lower than average by 
students enrolled in art and engineering and, perhaps, 
business administration. However, it has already been 
noted that women rate this factor significantly higher 
than men. Since the sample of nursing and home economics 
students consists wholly of women, and art and engineering 
students wholly of men, sex rather than college is 
probably the dominant criterion in this instance. 

Factor 10 ( profound ) is rated high by students 
in speech and engineering, but low by students in 
business administration and home economics. 

Factor 11 ( direct , definite ) is rated high by 
students in speech, home economics, art, and nursing; 
but low by students in liberal arts. These differences 
would seem to be reflections of specific versus non- 
specific vocational goal orientation. 

Factor 15 ( clear , communicative ) was rated high 
by students in speech, nursing, and engineering; but low 
by students in liberal arts and art. What appears to be 
an inconsistency in the case of students in art between 
the results of this factor and Factor 11 may be explained 
by the fact that most of the students were specializing 
in advertising design or fcishion illustration. These 
people have the task of creating new ideas within quite 
specific and well-defined frameworks. They might, 
therefore, wish a teacher to be very definite in stating 
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a theory or outlining a problem; but not wish for him 
to express his views so clearly and comprehensively that 
they would be left with no room for their own creative 

maneuvers. 

To summarize, students in liberal arts rate 
factors pertaining to "definiteness" and "communication 
lower than group averages. Students in engineering ra e 
"communication" and "profundity" higher than average; 
but rate "intimacy" and "composure" lower than average. 
Students in nursing rate "communication," "definiteness, 
"intimacy," and "composure" higher than average. Students^^ 
in speech rate "communication," "definiteness," "intimacy, 
and "profundity" higher than average. Students in home 
economics rate "composure" and "definiteness" higher than 
average; but rate "intimacy" and "profundity" lower than 
average. Students in business administration rate 
"intimacy" high; but "composure" and "profundity" low. 
Students in art rate "definiteness" high; but "intimacy, 
"composure," and "communication" low. 

Similar classif icatory data were collected during 
the several television teaching experiments. It may be 
recalled that Professor Ben Burtt presented his dhemistry 
lecture twice by means of television and once in the class- 
room. A major problem to be studied was whether classes 
of students would perceive a teacher similarly when 
viewing him on television and directly in the lecture room, 
An earlier informal experiment had noted thc.t variations 
in ratings on individual personality scales were obtained 
when classes rated a teacher under both conditions. The 
Burtt chemistry experiment, with a more sophisticated 
design, not only identified specific teacher trait factors 
not available with the earlier study, but also afforaed 
a means of comparing class scores under the two conditions 
of television and classroom presentation. 



Students enrolled in the 8:00 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
sections saw the lecture by means of television. However, 
enrollment in the 8:00 A. M. section was restricted, 
generally, to students majoring in forestry. This section 
was therefore not used for comparisons against the 1:00 P. M 
section which received the regular classroom lecture. 



^Myers, pp. pit., p. 33-35. 
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Table 5, page 44 , compared the two experimental sections. 
It will be noted that each section contained approximately 
the same proportions of men and women. Freshmen, 
prising a great bulk of the class, were evenly distributed 
between the sections. Students enrolled in the Co ege 
of Liberal Arts and the College of Engineering were evenly 
distributed between the sections. Students planning to 
major in science or engineering were proportionally 
represented. Thus, on the basis of sex, year in school, 
college enrollment, and major study area, the two sections 
could be considered as comparable. 



To determine whether students in the television 
lecture section rated the teacher significantly different 
from students in the classroom lecture section, an analysis 
of variance was computed between sections for each of ^ ® 
fifteen Teacher Trait factors identified in the Ben Burtt 
factor analysis. The results are shown in Table 17. 

While there were slight tendencies for students 
in the television section to rate the teacher as more 
Stimulating and for students in the classroom section to 
rate the teacher as more Dynamic and Composed, these 
differences were not statistically significant. Further, 
no differences were noted on eight other factors. 



Significant differences did occur, however, 
between the classes on four teacher personality traits. 

In the case of Professor Burtt, students who saw him on 
television rated him as more Personal and tnore Assertive 
than those who saw him in the classroom; conversely, 
students who saw Professor Burtt in the classroom rated 
him as more Forceful and more Witty than those who saw 
him on television. 

The fact that Professor Burtt was judged to be 
more personal and intimate (as opposed to impersona l and 
remote) on television than he was in the classroom negates 
to some extent the argument that television is an 
impersonal medium. Two perceptual illusions appear to 
account for this finding. 

If one considers that the televised lesson is 
actually originating beyond the confines of the classroom, 
then the physical distance from teacher to pupil is 
obviously increased beyond normal. Or, if one considers 
that the television set over which the teacher is presenting 
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TABLE 17 




Stimulation 

Dynamism 

Confidence 

Naturalness 

Friendliness 

Intimacy 

Forcefulness 

Control 

Profundity 

Assertiveness 

Communication 

Composure 

Wit 

Directness 



Between Within 



— F-Ratio 



3. 

4. 
0 . 
0 . 
1 . 

15. 

39. 

1 . 

3. 

6 . 

0 . 

3 

66 

1 



Ease of Note Takingl 



1991 

5006 

0056 

2085 

9803 

0 N 238 

.1286 

.0317 

.5211 

.9223 

.1464 

.7315 

.8605 

.2743 

.9743 



(^ 4 . “ X n) 

'tv cl 



1.8264 


1.7516 


.1645 


2.3959 


1.8785 


-.1952 


1.6008 


0.0035 


.0073 


1.6268 


0.1282 


-.0421 


2.1466 


0.9225 


.1295 


1.7453 


8.6080** 


. 3566 


2.3865 


16.3960** 


-.5754 


2.2827 


0.4520 


-.0935 


2.5014 


1.4076 


-.1727 


2.1316 


3.2475# 


.2420 


2.3746 


0.0616 


-.0352 


1.9126 


1.9509 


-.1777 


2.0056 


33.3367** 


-.7522 


3.0178 


0.4223 


.1039 


2.6729 


0.7386 


.1292 



Means and Sigmas 



Intimacy 



Forcefulness 



Television Section 0.0895 1.2726 

Classroom Section -0.2671 1.3645 



-0.2 L 35 1.6252 

0.2869 1.4488 



Assertiveness 



Wit 



Television Section 0.0955 1.4274 -0.1802 

Classroom Section -0.1465 1.4872 0.5720 



1.3(562 

1.4706 



#p < .10; **p < .01 
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his Issson is locatsd at ths front of ths room in ths 
approximate area normally occupied by the classroom 
teacher, then the physical distance from teacher to pupil 
under the class and television conditions is approximately 
the same. However, one characteristic of television 
the ability to change dimensions at will by use of the 
close-up — operates to accentuate the teacher. He can be 
made to appear larger than life. 

Actually, if one were to measure the teacher's 
dimensions from hair to chin, one V7ould find that on most 
conventional classroom television receivers the teacher 
would not exceed his real-life dimensions; but the illusion 
remains because the television screen has focused on the 
upper part of the body and eliminated the remainder from 

the frame. 

A second factor reinforces the illusion. The good 
teacher in a classroom is careful to "scan" his audience 
in some regular pattern during his lecture. At various 
times he tries to establish "eye contact" with as many 
people as possible. But this activity is a function of 
space and time. He can look at only one student at a 
time. Any other student can sense his presence; but 
while the teacher may be talking with him, he is not, and 
cannot be, talking him. 

Not so on television, where the space— time barrier 
is effectively eliminated. Merely by looking at the lens 
of the camera, the teacher on television acquires the 
uncanny ability to look every student straight in the eye 
simultaneously. A one-to-one relationship exists between 
the teacher and as many students as are conscious of his 
presence on television. 

Television,, by its inherent characteristics, is 
a personal medium; and students perceive this attribute in 
a teacher properly utilizing it. 

Professor Burtt, on television, was also rated 
significantly more assertive and aggressive (as opposed to 
restrained and timid ) than in the classroom. This result 
may similarly be a function of the all-inclusive eye 
contact just described. The teacher is addressing the 
student for half an hour. He is constantly looking at 
him, never at another, giving him his undivided attention 
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and expecting the same in return. Under the circumstances/ 
some students might become a bit intimidated by the 
teacher. Certainly it is reasonable to suppose that the 
teacher might be judged to be more assertive and aggressive 
under these focused conditions than under the less 
psychologically rigid conditions that usually prevail in 
a classroom. 

On page 45 is described the single deviation of 
class presentation from television presentation where, on 
a first trial/ an experiment (steel ball traveling down 
an inclined plane and passing through a gate) failed, 
causing some spontaneous laughter. This single opportunity 
for students to laugh at — or, perhaps, in sympathy with — 
the teacher, and for him to respond pleasantly, appeared 
to have a significant effect on student reactions to the 
Teacher Trait factor of Wit. In the classroom, Professor 
Burtt was rated as much more witty and gay (as opposed to 
stolid and solemn ) than he was on television. It is 
interesting to observe that one fleeting incident can 
significantly effect student responses on a factor. 

Professor Burtt was also rated higher on the 
Teacher Trait factor of Forcefulness by students who saw 
him in the classroom than by students who saw him on 
television. The implication would appear to be that, in 
a limited sense, the television set may construct some 
type of electronic barrier between the teacher and the 
student. The teacher is behind a pane of glass, and the 
student thereby perceives him as a less forceful person 
than when the barrier is removed. 

These few observed differences, while interesting, 
should not obscure the fact that, on the Teacher Trait 
factors of Stimulation, Dynamism, Confidence, Naturalness, 
Friendliness, Control, Profundity, Communication, Composure, 
Directness, and Ease of Note Taking, no significant 
differences were observed between ratings by students to 
whom Professor Burtt lectured by television and those to 
whom he lectured in the classroom. 



The number of st’’dents involved in the three 
sections of the chemistry lecture was sufficient to permit 
a comparative analysis of the responses of several sub- 
groups on the Teacher Trait factors. Women and men were 
analyzed separately on the basis of mode of presentation 
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and physical location in the lecture hall. Students 
receLing instruction by television were analyzed on the 
basis of sex and location, as were students recexvxng 
instruction in the classroom directly from Professor 
Burtt. Students located in the front and xn the rear of 
the lecture hail were separately analyzed on the basxs 
of sex and mode of presentation. Students enrolled xn the 
Colleqe of Liberal Arts were analyzed on the basis o 
sex, mode of presentation, and location in the c assroom. 
Students majoring in science or engineerxng were 
analyzed on the three factors. The F-ratxos resulting 
from these statistical comparisons are shown xn Table 

Of 99 women who participated in the experiment, 

52 saw Professor Burtt on television and 47 

the classroom. Those in the class rated Professor Burtt 

significantly higher on the factors of . 

Wit, and Directness; but significantly lower on Control. 

Of 607 men who participated in the experiment, 423 saw 
Professor Burtt on television and 184 saw him in the 
classroom. Those in the class also rated him significantly 
higher on the factors of Forcefulness and Wit, and on 
Profundity; but significantly lower on Intimacy and 
LsertiveLss. No matter whether enrolled in the televxsxon 
orclassroom sections, no significantly different responses 
were made by men or women on the factors of Stxmulatxon, 
Dynamism, Confidence, Naturalness, Frxendlxness, 
Communication, Composure, or Ease of Note Takxng. 

Of the 99 women, o6 were located xn the Front of 
the lecture hall and 43 were located in the Rear. Of the 
607 men, 315 were located in the Front and 292 were located 
in the Rear. Significant differences on the basxs of 
location were observed on only one factor for each sex. 
Women located in the Rear of the classroom tated the 
professor as more Direct. Men located xn the Front of 
the classroom rated the professor as more Assertxve. 

Four hundred and seventy-five students recexved 
the instruction by means of television. As has been n°ted, 
52 of these were women and 423 were men. The women rated 
Professor Burtt significantly higher than the men on 
confidence and Ease of Note Taking: but sxgnxf xcantly lower 
on Directness. Of the 231 students who recexved the 
instruction in the regular classroom sectxon, 47 were 
women and 184 were men. The wom.en rated professor Burtt 
significantly higher than the men on the factors of 
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Intimacy, Control, and Ease of Note Taking. No matter 
whether women or men, no significantly different responses 
were made by those receiving instruction by television or 
classroom presentation on the factors of Stimulation, 

Dynamism, Naturalness, Friendliness, Forcefulness, Profundity, 
Assertiveness, Communication, or Wit. 

The arrangement of television monitors in the 
chemistry lecture room was previously described on page 43. 

It was hypothesized that the physical arrangement of 
television monitors would minimize variations in teacher 
ratings due to location. Of the 475 students receiving 
television instruction, 238 were seated in the front of 
the classroom and 237 were seated in the rear. On only 
one factor were significant differences observed. For 
some reason students located in the front tier of seats 
rated Professor Burtt as more Aggressive than those located 
in the rear tier of seats. 

Students receiving instruction in the classroom 
situation saw Professor Burtt under normal circumstances. 

The 133 students located in the front tier of seats were 
in approximately the same physical relationship with 
respect to the teacher as were those in the same seats who 
saw him on television. However, the 98 students in the 
rear (upper) tier of seats were much further removed, 
physically, from the teacher. In fact, the distance was 
so great that Professor Burtt used a microphone to amplify 
his voice, with loud speakers being located at balcony, 
or second tier, level. 

It was hypothesized that students in the rear of 
a large lecture hall — under ordinary class lecture conditions — 
jnight rate the teacher differently from those in the front. 

Such was the case on two — but only two— —factors . Those 
located in the front, physically much nearer the teacher, 
rated him significantly higher on the factors of Stimulation! 
and Ease of Note Taking. (Neither of these differences 
was noted in the television sections.) While there were 
a number of tendencies for those in front to rate the 
teacher higher than those in the rear, none was statistically 
significant. If distance was a limitation, it is possible 
that the voice amplification may have partially offset it 
by making the verbal content of the teacher ' s lesson seem 
nearer than his physical presence. 
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Among the three sections of students participating 
in the experimental lesson, 371 were located in the front 
of the classroom. Of these, 56 were women and 315 were 
men. The women rated Professor Burtt significantly higher 
than the men on the factors of Dynamism and Ease of Note 
Taking; but significantly lower on Directness. It is not 
clear why these variations occurred. The 335 students 
located in the rear of the classroom included 43 women and 
292 men. No significant differences were observed on any 
factor among these groups. 

Students in the front of the class were also 
compared on the basis of the mode of presentation. There 
were 238 who were taught by Professor Burtt on television 
and 133 who were taught by him in the classroom. Students 
in the classroom rated the teacher higher on the factors of 
Forcefulness and Wit; but lower on the factor of Intimacy. 

(One recalls that similar results were obtained between 
matched whole classes.) Additionally, students in the 
classroom rated Professor Burtt higher on Profundity and 
Composure; but lower on Assertiveness. 

Students in the rear of the class were likewise 
compared on the basis of the mode of presentation. There 
were 237 who were taught by Professor Burtt on television 
and 98 who were taught by him in the classroom. As with 
those in front, students in the classroom in the rear of 
the room rated the teacher higher on the factors of 
Forcefulness and Wit; but lower on the factor of Intimacy. 
Additionally, students in the classroom rated Professor 
Burtt higher on the factor of Communication; but lower on 
the factors of Stimulation and Ease of Note Taking. When 
one recalls that those in the rear were physically closer 
to the teacher on television than to the teacher in the 
classroom, the two additional factors favoring the television 
situation seem appropriate. 

The 323 students enrolled in the College of Liberal 
Arts constituted a group sufficiently large to be analyzed 
on the basis of sex, mode of presentation, and location. 

The 87 women rated professor Burtt significantly higher 
than the 236 men on the factors of Dynamism, Confidence, 
and Ease of Note Taking; but rated him lower on the factor 
of Composure. The 175 students who saw Professor Burtt 
on television rated him significantly higher than the 148 
who saw him in the classroom on the factor of Intimacy, 
but rated him lower on the factors of Forcefulness and Wit. 
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The 178 students located in the front of the classroom 
rated Professor Burtt higher on the facitor of Stimulation 
than the 145 students located in the rear of the classroom. 

The 500 students who were "m.ajoring" in science 
or engineering also constituted a group sufficiently large 
to be analyzed on the basis of sex. mode of presentation, 
and location. The 68 women rated Professor Burtt signifi- 
cantly higher than the 432 men on the factor of Confidence; 
but lower on the factor of Control. The 333 students 
who saw professor Burtt on television rated him higher 
than the 167 who saw him in the classroom on the factor 
of Intimacy; but rated him lower on the factors of 
Naturalness, Forcefulness and Profundity. The 260 students 
located in the front of the classroom rated Professor 
Burtt higher on the factors of Stimulation and Assertiveness 
than the 240 students located in the rear of the classroom. 

Student factor scores on the sixteen television 
teacher characteristics identified by the 333 students 
who participated in Professor Frank Funk's lecture were 
examined on the basis of six classification variables; 
course, sex, year in school, school or college in which 
enrolled, "major" area of study, and class section. 

Professor Funk's lecture was presented to students 
enrolled in two types of public address courses. Public 
Address 51 was an introductory course available as an 
elective to any university student. Public Address 59 
was similar to the former in most major aspects, but was 
offered specifically for, and limited to, students enrolled 
in the College of Business Administration. By their 
nature, therefore, differences noted between students in 
the two types of courses may be a reflection of sex 
(most business administration students being males) rather 
than some factor. Table 19 reports the results of a 
between-group analysis of variance for each of the 16 Teacher 
Trait factors identified in the Frank Funk experiment on 
the basis of the specific public address course in which 
each student was registered. 

On two factors, students enrolled in P^ 51 
(regular) rated Professor Funk significantly higher 
than students enrolled in PAD 59 (business administration 
only) . The former rated him as more Natural (Factor 4 
natural, effective , pleasant ^ listen and sincere ,) 
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TABLE 19 




Teacher Trait 
Factor 



F-Ratio 



Between Within 



1. Composure 

2. Stimulation 

3. Impressiveness 

4. Naturalness 

5. Intimacy 

6. Dynamism 

7. Activity 

8. profundity 

9. Grace 

10. Communication 

11. Wit 

12. Forcefulness 

13. Ease of Note Taking 

14. Clarity 

15. Assertiveness 

16. Control 



1 . 

0 . 

0 . 

7. 
0 . 

8 . 
15. 

1 . 

0 . 

3. 

3 

1 



0 

1 

0 

2 



1162 

4350 

0611 

5748 

6252 

0960 

.3762 

.2073 

.0998 

.1412 

.9394 

.8369 

.4850 

.5295 

.4250 

.4676 



1.2743 0.8759 

1.5159 0.2869 

2.0324 0.0301 

1.9153 3.9550* PAD 51 

1.4458 0.4324 

1.8459 4.3859* PAD 59 

1.6012 9.6029** PAD 51 

1.8154 0.6650 

2.0045 0.0498 

2.1627 1.4524 

1.8469 2.1329 

1.9065 0.9635 

2.1521 0.2253 

1.9010 0.8046 

1.7693 0.2402 

2.1079 1.1706 



Means (Standard Scores) 



(4) 



(6) 



(7) 



PAD 51 
PAD 59 



0.1088 

■0.2091 



•0.1125 

0.2161 



0.1550 

-0.2979 



and as more Active (Factor 7— active) . The PAD 59 
students rated Professor Funk significantly higher on 
Factor 6 (Dynamism — dynamic and brillianjb) . 

Table 20 reports the results of a between— group 
analysis of variance for each of the Frank Funk Teacher 
Trait factors on the basis of sex. There are no 
statistically significant differences in student ratings 
on eleven of the factors. However, there was a tendency 
for men to rate Professor Funk significantly higher than 
women on Factor 6 (Dynamism — dynamic and brilliant ) and 
on Factor 15 (Assertiveness— assertiv_e and aggressive) . 
Reactions to Factor 6 are probably, as indicated pre- 
viously, more a reflection of this sex difference than the 

course difference. 

Women tended to rate Professor Funk significantly 
higher than men on Factor 12 (Forcefulness enthusiastic 
and forceful) . Women also rated Professor Funk 
statistically higher than men on Factor 13 (Ease of Note 
Taking) and on Factor 16 (Control — controlled and effectiv e) • 

As was mentioned, the introductory course in public 
address was available to any undergraduate student in the 
university, although nearly all of the business adminis- 
tration students took the course as sophomores. Table 21 
reports the results of an analysis of variance of scores 
on the sixteen teacher traits identified in the Frank 
Funk experiment on the basis of year in school. 



Professor Funk was rated as relatively more 
Stimulating (Factor 2 — interesting, and excising) to 
Freshmen and Juniors than to the other classes. 

Reversals occurred with two factors. Freshmen 
rated Professor Funk relatively high on Factor 5 (Intimacy 
personal and intimate ) while Sophomores rated him 
relatively low on this factor. Conversely, Sophomores 
rated Professor Funk relatively high on Factor 6 
rnynemism— dynamic and brilliant while Freshman rated 
him relatively low on this factor. Again, however, it 
is possible that these differences occurred primarily 
because of the large number of business administration 
men in the sophomore class. 

An analysis of variance on the basis of college or 
school in which the students were enrolled was completed 
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TABLE 20 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROFESSOR FRANK FUNK TEACHER TRAIT 

FACTORS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 



(Female = 92, 


Male = 


241; m = 


1/ n = 


331) 




Teacher Trait 
Factor 


Variance/df 


F-Ratio 


Favors 




Between 


Within 


1. Composure 


0.1110 


1.2773 


0.0869 






2. Stimulation 


0.0993 


1.5169 


0.0655 






3. Impressiveness 


3.2118 


2.0229 


1.5877 






4. Naturalness 


1.5571 


1.9334 


0.8054 






5. Intimacy 


0.0455 


1.4476 


0.0315 






6. Dynamism 


5.1418 


1.8548 


2.7721# 


Male 




7. Activity 


3.8584 


1.6360 


2.3584 






8. Profundity 


3.7466 


1.8077 


2.0726 






9. Grace 


0.0017 


2.0048 


0.0009 






10. Communication 


3.2741 


2.1623 


1.5142 






11. Wit 


0.3204 


1.8579 


0.1725 






12. Forcefulness 


6.0399 


1.8938 


3.1892# 


Female 




13. Ease of Note Taking31 . 9574 


2.0570 


15.5356** Female 




14. Clarity 


1.9285 


1.8998 


1.0151 






15. Assertiveness 


4.9081 


1.7557 


2.7955# 


Male 




16. Control 


16.7208 


2.0649 


8.0978*' 


* Female 






Means 


(Standard 


Scores) 






(6) 


(12) 


(13) 


(15) 


(16) 




Female -0.2011 


0.2180 


0.5013 


-0.1965 


0.3627 




Male 0.0768 


-0.0832 


-0.1915 


0.0750 


-0.1384 





#p < .10; **p < .01 
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TABLE 21 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROFESSOR FRANK FUNK TEACHER TRAIT 
FACTORS ON THE BASIS OF YEAR IN SCHOOL 
(Frosh = 22, Soph = 186, Jr = 66, Sr = 55, Grad = 4; m = 4, n = 328) 



Teacher Trait 
Factor 


Varianc e/df 


F*”R3t lo 


Favors 


Between. 


Within 


1. Composure 


1.3806 


1.2725 


1.0849 




2, Stimulation 


3.5974 


1.4873 


2.4188# 


Frosh, Jr 


3. Impressiveness 


0.2542 


2.0481 


0.1241 




4. Naturalness 


1.8990 


1.9327 


0.9825 




5. Intimacy 


3.5770 


1.4173 


2.5238# 


Frosh (Soph-Low) 


6. Dynamism 


5.1473 


1.8247 


2.8209* 


Soph (Frosh-Low) 


7. Activity 


1.6827 


1.6422 


1.0247 




8. Profundity 


2.7888 


1.8016 


1.5479 




9. Grace 


0.9445 


2.0116 


0.4695 




10. Communication 


1.6635 


2.1717 


0.7660 




11. Wit 


0.2334 


1.8730 


0.1246 




12. Forcefulness 


2.8383 


1.8950 


1.4978 




13. Ease of Note Taking 1,6997 


2.1526 


0.7896 




14. Clarity 


0.1425 


1.9213 


0.0742 




15. /assertiveness 


1.3890 


1.7698 


0.7848 




16. Control 


1.1283 


2.1210 


0.5320 






Means (Standard 


Scores) 






(2) 


(5) 


(6) 




Freshmen 


0.5667 


0.4528 


-0.8992 




Sophomores 


-0.1239 


-0.0980 


0.1137 




Juniors 


0.2121 


0.0784 


-0.0237 




Seniors 


-0.0981 


0.1484 


-0.0175 




Graduates 


0.4930 


-1.2643 


0.2933 





#p < .10; *p < .05 
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for the 333 students exposed to Professor Funk. Only one 
F-ratio tending toward significance appeared. Once again, 
this statistic (F = 2.2311, p < «10) was for Factor 6 
Dynamism. Three major college groups— Speech, Liberal 
Arts, and Business Administration — accounted for 315 of 
the 333 students enrolled r and those in business 
administration rated Professor Funk substantially higher 
than did the students in the other academic units. 

Students were classified into five broad areas 
of study based upon their choice of a "college major." 

These areas were labeled as science and engineering, social 
science, humanities, "professional," and education. An 
analysis of variance on the basis of major area of study 
was therefore completed for the 333 students who rated 
Professor Funk. Table 22 presents only those factors which 
proved to be statistically signif icantc 

Students majoring in the social sciences rated 
Professor Funk as more Impressive, while students in the 
professions tended to rate him as more Dynamic. Students 
majoring in education rated him low on both factors. 

In all, 21 sections of students, varying in class 
size from 10 to 31, comprised the 333 students who saw 
Professor Funk's lecture. An analysis of variance was 
performed for each of the Teacher Trait Factors on the 
basis of section. No F-ratios significant at the .05 
level of confidence were obtained. Two of the factors— 
Intimacy and Profundity — produced F-ratios of 1.6926 and 
1.6421, respectively, which were significant at the .10 
level; but no consistent patterns were noted which were 

meaningful. 



It may be of passing interest to note the 
reactions of several classes that were directly observed 
by the writfer during the experimental lectures. Section 
5 (Oct 22, 12:00 Noon) reacted spontaneously to the 
lecture, with considerable student interaction. The 
section rated Professor Funk similarly to the entire sample. 

On no factor did the means of the section exceed the 
grand mean by more than one-half of one standard score. 

Section 6 (Oct 22, 11:00 A. M. ) , by contrast, seemed 
quite lethargic. This section rated Professor Funk higher 
than average on Grace, and lower than average on 
Communication and Ease of Note Taking. One might Subjectively 
have expected greater extremes of reaction from both sections. 
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T3VBLE 22 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROFESSOR FRANK FUNK TEACHER TRAIT 
FACToL m THE BASIS OF MAJOR ACADEMIC STUDY AREA 



NC 



Factor 3 — Impressiveness F;^ctor 6 Dynamism 



Overf-all 

Science 

Social Science 
Humanities 
Professional 
Educ at ion 
Unknown 



333 

66 

30 

35 

123 

38 

41 



Between Variance/df 
Within Variance/df 
F-Ratio 



Mean 



Sigma 



Mean 



Sigma 



0.000 

-0.2004 

0.7036 

0.0860 

-0.0188 

-0.3804 

0.1433 



1.4212 

1.4222 

1.1111 

1.3118 

1.4851 

1.5351 

1.1798 



0,000 

-0.1462 

-0.0876 

-0.2304 

0.2724 

-0.4715 

0.1161 



1 . 3635 

0.9994 

lo2197 

1.4101 

1.3724 

1.8972 

1.0917 



4.8286 
1.9837 
2.4342 = 



p < . 05 



4.3239 

1.8271 

2.3665 = p < 




Section 10 (Feb 28, 8:00 P. M. ) was a small but 
extremeirvoiatile group of adults who reacted accordrngly. 
Their teLher trait scores were higher than average on the 
factors of Stimulation, Naturalness, Dynamism, Profu y, 
and Ease of Note Taking: but lower than average on 
Impressiveness, Intimacy, and Grace. 

section 9 (Oct 22, 2:00 P. M.) was visited-- 
unexpectedly, it may be added-by Professor 
guest. NO particular notice seemingly was made of this 
visit, and the students' reactions were similar to, 
rSUntative of, other sections. Professor Funk was 
rated by these students as relatively more Profound and 
Clear, and relatively less Witty. 

Professor Funk also visited Section 12 (Oct 23, 

11-00 A. M.). The instructor for this section reacted in 
ra;hL remarkable-and, to the writer, rather obvious- 
fashion to the visit by her departmental chairman by 
indicating vocal approval of his televised lecture^ on a 
number of occasions. This "side-line “^^^ed 

have had some effect upon student reactions, Antivitv 

professor Funk relatively higher on Naturalness, Ac y. 

Forcefulness, and Ease of Note Taking, and relatively 
lower only on Profundity. 

It will be recalled that 163 students enrolled in 
PAD 51 who saw Professor Funk also saw a televised ec are 
by professor Irving Lee titled "Why Do People Misunderst^d 
Each Other?" Table 23 shows the results of ^ 
variance for scores obtained on each Irving Lee trait on 

the basis of sex. 

As with Professor Funk (and Professor Burtt 
earlier) , women rated Professor Lee significantly higher 
on Ease of Note Taking (Factor 13) . They also 
rate him higher than men on Factor 14 (Clan y c ear 

Men were consistent with Factor 6 . . 

brilliant and dynamic ) , rating Professor Lee significantly 
higher than women, as they did with Professor Funk. 

There were also tendencies for men to rate 
professor Lee relatively higher than 

several other factors. These were Factor 3 (Impressiveness 
impressive and effect ive) , Factor 5 (Intimacy- persoq ^ a 
intimate )! Factor 8 (Profundity— profou^ ) , and Factor 12 
(Forcefulness — enthusiast ic^ and forcefu d) . 
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TABLE 23 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OP PROFESSOR IRVING LEE TEACHER TRAIT 

FACTORS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 
(FGitial© = 61/ Mai© = 102* m = 1/ n = 161) 



Teacher Trait 
Factor 


Variance/df 


F-Ratio 


Favors 


Between 


Within 


1. Composure 


1.4675 


2.4732 


0.5934 




2. Stimulation 


0.6741 


1.8137 


0.3717 




3. Impressiveness 


6.4023 


1.9706 


3.2490# 


Male 


4. Naturalness 


1.7126 


1.8078 


0.9473 




5. Intimacy 


4.4810 


1.1950 


3.7497# 


Male 


6. Dynamism 


16.2733 


2.0623 


7.8909** 


Male 


7. Activity 


0.0577 


2.9342 


0.0197 




8. Profundity 


4.5560 


1.4644 


3.1112# 


Male 


9. Grace 


5.2328 


2.2900 


2.2851 




10. Communication 


0.7235 


2.5779 


0.2807 




11. Wit 


0.2987 


2.0311 


0.1470 




12. Enthusiasm 


8.9473 


3.2584 


2.7460# 


Male 


13- Ease of Note Taking28. 4273 


2 . 8363 


10.0226** 


Female 


14. Clarity 


8.2601 


2.91/7 


2.8311# 


Female 


15. Assertiveness 


0.8074 


1.7855 


0.4522 




16. Control 


2.6686 


1.8300 


1.4582 





Means (Standard Scores) 





(3) 


(5) 


(6) 


(8) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


Female 

Male 


-0.1723^ 

0.2372 


-0.3309 

0.0117 


-0.4044 

0.2486 


-0.1514 

0.1941 


-1.4423 

-0.9581 


-0.1954 

-1.0584 


-0.5407 

-1.0059 



^he mean is zero only when the original 333 cases are used 



#p < .10; **p < .01 
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The 163 students who rated Professor Irving Lee 
were studied on the basis of year in school. Variations 
in teacher ratings by class did not occur for any of the 
sixteen Teacher Trait Factors identified in the Frank 
Funk experiment. Confirming an earlier hypothesis, when 
the preponderance of men was eliminated from the sophomore 
class, year in school did not appear to be a critical 
variable. 

The subsample of 163 students exposed to Professor 
Lee was studied on the basis of school or college in 
which enrolled. Results were similar to those obtained 
from the Funk analysis. Students exposed to Professor Lee 
responded to Factor 6, Dynamism, such that a significant 
F~ratio (F = 2.9776, p < .05) occurred. Students in 
business administration rated Professor Lee higher than 
students in the academic areas of speech and liberal arts. 

The 163 students exposed to Professor Lee were 
also classified into five areas of academic study and 
their teacher ratings examined on this basis. Table 24 
presents only the statistically significant factors. 

The response pattern observed for Professor Lee 
differed somewhat from that observed for Professor Funk. 

On a relative basis, students majoring in education and 
the professions rated Professor Lee as more Active and 
more Assertive, while students majoring in the sciences, 
social sciences, and humanities rated him less Active 
and Assertive. 

It may be concluded that the major academic areas 
of study in which students were engaged made relatively 
little difference in their ratings of Professor Lee or 
Professor Funk on personality characteristics. No 
significant variations were observed on 14 of 16 factors 
for each professor. 

By way of review, of the original 333 exposed 
to Professor Funk, 163 rated Professor Irving Lee on the 
same 39 teacher trait scales comprising the original 
instrument. No separate factor analysis was computed 
from these data. Rather, using the Beta Weights provided 
by the Funk analysis, students' ratings of Professor Lee 
v;ere converted to factor scores, in standard score units. 
By this technique, it thereby became possible to compare 
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TABLE 24 

analysis of variance of professor IRVING LEE TEACHER TRAIT 
IaCToL ON THE BASIS OF MAJOR ACADEMIC STUDY AREA 



NC 



Over-all 

Science 

Social Science 
Humanities 
Professional 
Educ at ion 
Unknown 



Factor 7 — Activity 
Mean Sigma 



163 -0.9736 1.7025 



26 -1.3544 

30 -1.1972 

34 -1.3469 

36 -0.5827 

29 -0.2677 

8 -1.6298 



2.0683 

1.6071 

1.5487 

1.5978 

1.3590 

1.7082 



Mean 

-0.8538 

■1.1978 
■1.1852 
■1.1548 
-0.3298 
-0.5306 
-0.7425 



S igma 



1.3299 



1.3486 

1.2451 

1.3732 

1.3640 

0.0706 

0.9805 



Between Variance/df 
Within Variance/df 
F -Ratio 



6 . 6805 
2.7966 
2.3888 



= F < .0 



4.4929 

1.6931 

2.6537 = P < .05 
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directly the ratings of the 163 students to the two 
television teaching experiences. Table 25 sunmiarizes 

the results. 



On a comparative basis ^ Professor Funk made a 
greater impression on the students than Professor Lee. 
Professor Funk was rated statistically higher on the 
Teacher Trait factors of Stimulation. Activity, Grace, 
Communication. Forcefulness, Ease of Note Taking, Clarity, 
and Assertiveness, Conversely, Professor Lee was rated 
significantly higher on the factor of Naturalness. No 
significant differences were noted on the factors of 
Composure, Impressiveness, Intimacy, Dynamism, Profundity, 
Wit, or Control. 

The first comment in explanation of these results 
is a reminder that the student ratings, of necessity, 
reflect their reactions not only to the teachers but also 
to the environmental situations in which they are placed. 
Viewing conditions were not dissimilar; but lesson content 
and production approaches were. Professor Funk, an 
extrovert by nature, attempted to capitalize on the 
inherent visual nature of the television medium by 
extensive personal demonstration, much "live action," use 
of blackboards, magnetic boards, and artwork to reinforce 
his carefully outlined verbal presentation. Professor 
Lee utilized a blackboard, on which he drew a diagram, and 
handled some small objects. He tended to remain fixed 
within a small working area. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that students rated Professor Funk — in the 
space-time context in which he lectured higher than 
Professor Lee on the factors noted. 

Professor Lee, a guieter individual by nature, 
attempted to capitalize on the inherent personal nature 
of the television medium. He used a quiet and "reasoned 
approach that made skillful use of medium close-ups where 
fleeting expression and gesture reinforced nuances of 
speech. He avoided set detail. Most of his illustrations 
were verbal rather than visual lessons. A casual observer 
might have concluded that Lee was "talking" whereas Funk 
was "acting." The students, certainly, believed that 
Professor Lee was more natural. 

^Discussion of this characteristic of Intimacy 
as it affected the experimental lectures of Professor Ben 
Burtt appears on pages 87-89. 
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TABLE 25 



COMPARISON OF TEACHER TRAIT FACTOR SCORES ASSIGNED TO 
FRANK FUNK AND IRVING LEE BY 163 STUDENTS 



Standard Scores 



Teacher Trait ^ 

Funk Lee Diff °D 

(F-L) 



1. Composure 


-0.0284^ 


2. Stimulation 


0.0240 


3. Impressiveness 


-0,0078 


4. Naturalness 


0 .1114 


5. Intimacy 


-0.0128 


6. Dynamism 


-0.2050 


7 . Activity 


0.1438 


8. Profundity 


-0.1187 


9. Grace 


0.0248 


10. Communication 


-0.1009 


11. Wit 


0.1161 


12. Forcefulness 


0.0611 


13. Ease of Note Taking 


0.0585 


14. Clarity 


-0.0550 


15. Assertiveness 


0.0242 


16. Control 


0.1557 



0.0999^ 


-0.1283 


1.9250 


0.850 


-0.4095 


0.4335 


1.6932 


3.269 


0.0840 


-0.0918 


1.7584 


0.666 


0.5068 


-0.3954 


1.9766 


2.555 


-0.1165 


0.1037 


1.3701 


0.966 


0.0042 


-0.2092 


1.5895 


1.680 


-0.9736 


1.1174 


2.0028 


7.122 


0.0648 


-0.1835 


1,5037 


1.558 


-0.7207 


0.7455 


2.0195 


4.712 


-0.6299 


0.5290 


2.1476 


3.145 


-0.0365 


0 . 1526 


1.6461 


1.184 


-1.1393 


1.2004 


2.2146 


6.919 


-0.7354 


0.7939 


2.0791 


4.877 


-0.8318 


0.7768 


1.8976 


5.093 


-0.8538 


0.8780 


1.4543 


7.709 


0.2789 


-0.1232 


1.7872 


0.880 



^Factor scores hy 163 respondents hased on Beta Weights 
produced from the original sample of 333 respondents rating 
Frank Funk. The mean score for each factor would equal zero if 
all 333 cases were included. 



factor scores for Irving Lee are produced using the 
Frank Funk Beta Weights. 
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And yet, despite Lee's more subdued approach, 
neither professor was rated above the other on the factor 
of Intimacy. Although their approaches were quite 
different, each recognized the camera lens as representing 
the eye of one student and spoke to it — and thus to 
individuals in the classrooms — directly. It would appear 
that the recognition and use of the one-to-one teacher- 
student methodology on television is at least as important, 
if not more so as production methods when capitalizing 
on the personal characteristics of the medium. 

Student factor scores on the 12 teacher character- 
istics identified by the 260 students who participated in 
Professor Sheldon s lecture were examined on the basis of 
six classification variables: sex. year in school, college, 

major area of study section, and SAT scores. 

Table 26 reports the results of a between-group 
analysis of variance for each of the 12 Teacher Trait ^ 
factors and the SAT scores on the basis of sex. Relatively 
few significant differences were noted. Women tended to 
rate Professor Sheldon significantly higher than men on 
Factor 2 ( poised , relaxed ) and on Factor 12 ( controlled ) . 
These are in substantial agreement with the reaction of 
women to Professors Burtt and Funk. Men rated Professor 
Sheldon significantly higher than women on Factor 6 
( sociable , f riendly ) . 

Whereas women rated Professors Burtt and Funk 
higher than men on the factor of Ease of Note Taking, no 
differences due to sex were observed in this experiment. 

One may presume that the production technique devised for 
this lecture assisted both groups in note taking to the 
extent that sex differences potentially inherent were 

erased. 



Table 27 shows the results of a between-group 
analysis of variance of the teacher traits and SAT verbal 
scores on the basis of year in school. Actually, one- 
tenth of the class was composed of sophomores and the 
remaining nine-tenths of freshmen; so the analysis compares 
these two groups. One should recognize that the 
relatively small sample of sophomores mitigates against 
conclusive results. 
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TABLE 26 

analysis of variance of professor william SHELDON TEACHER TRAIT 

FACTORS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 
(Female = 93, Male = 167; m = 1, n = 258) 



Variance/ df 



Factor 



F-Ratio 



Between 


1. Stimulation 


0.0287 


2. Composure 


4,5077 


3. Communication 


0.0035 


4. Dynamism 


1.0101 


5 . Wit 


2.9251 


6. Style 


7.7874 


7. prof uncity 


3.3054 


8. Ease of Note Taking 0.7251 


9. Friendliness 


1.3049 


10. Assertiveness 


0.0150 


11. Intimacy 


0.2912 


12. Control 


10.8589 



1.3664 

1.2879 

1.5498 

1.7288 

1.5891 

1.7713 

1.8441 

1.6031 

1.8100 

1.7808 

1„7623 

1.8895 



0.0210 

3.4999# 

0.0023 

0.5843 

1.8407 

4.3963* 

1.7924 

0.4523 

0.7210 

0.0084 

0.1652 

5.7469* 



SAT Verbal Score 109.7578 3427.1327 0.0320 



Means (Standard Scores) 



(2) 



(6) 



(12) 



Female 
Male 



0.1764 

■0.0983 



•0.2319 

0.1291 



0.2739 

-0.1525 



#p < .10; *p < .05 
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Favors 



Female 



Male 



Female 



TABLE 27 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROFESSOR WILLIAM SHELDON TEACHER TRAIT 

FACTORS ON THE BASIS OF YEAR IN SCHOOL 
(Freshinen = 235# Sophomores = 26; m — n — 258) 



Factor 



Variance/df 



Between Within 



F-Ratio 



Favors 



1. Stimulation 

2. Composure 

3. Communication 

4. Dynamism 

5. Wit 

6. Style 

7. profundity 

8. Ease of Note Taking 0 

9. Friendliness 9 

10. Assertiveness 1 

11. Intimacy 6 

12. Control 2 



0 , 

0 , 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 



6952 

6286 

8616 

,3674 

.5566 

.7978 

.8548 

.9999 

.1256 

.6873 

.3059 

.9594 



1.3638 

1.3030 

1.5464 

1.7313 

1.5983 

1.7907 

1.8479 

1.6020 

1.7797 

1.7743 

1.7390 

1.9201 



0.5098 
0.4824 
0.5572 
0.2122 
0.3482 
1.5624 
1.0028 
0.6242 
5.1277* 
0.9510 
3 . 6262 # 
1.5412 



Freshmen 

Sophomores 



SAT Verbal 


Scorel2993.5625 


3377. 1954 


3-8474* 


Sophomores 






Means 


(Standard 


Scores) 








(9) 


(11) 


(SAT -raw) 






Freshmen 

Sophomores 


0.0624 

-0.5620 


-0.0519 

0.4672 


444.7821 

468.3462 







#p < .10; *p < .05 
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Only two significant differences in the means- of 
the groups were observed. Freshmen rated Professor Sheldon 
higher on Factor 9 ( sincerity ) than sophomores. Conversely, 
sophomores tended to rate Professor Sheldon higher on 
Factor 11 ( personal , intimate ) than did freshmen. 

Sophomores, parenthetically, scored higher on the 
SAT verbal test than freshmen. Both groups were 
approximately 100 points below the average scores for 

their classes. 

When students were first grouped according to the 
school or college in which they were enrolled, few students 
were found to be enrolled in academic units other than 
liberal arts. Those outside liberal arts were therefore 
grouped, and the total sample consisted of 222 students 
in liberal arts and 38 in all other units. A between- 
group analysis of variance indicated no significant 
differences on any teacher trait for this classification 

variable . 



Many of the students, particularly the "first 
term" freshmen, had not yet decided upon their major area 
of studv at the time of Professor Sheldon's lecture. As 
a result, only 175 of the 260 students indicated a specific 
academic department in which they planned to major. These 
were tentatively classified as follows; science 69, 
social science— —26, humanities 8, prof essional— —33 , and 
education — 39. A between-group analysis of variance 
indicated no significant differences on any teacher traib 
with one possible exception. There was a tendency (p < .10) 
for those students intending to ma 3 or in the social sciences, 
humanities, and education to rate the teacher higher on 
Factor 12 ( controlled ) than those intending to major in 
the sciences or professions. 

Class size in the 19 sections varied from 5 to 21, 
and variations within the sections were sufficiently 
large in comparison to variations between the class means 
to negate finding significant F-ratios on any Teacher ^ 

Trait factor. The sections were therefore collapsed into 
two sets consisting of the 12 sections who participated 
in the experiment in the fall and the 9 sections who 
participated in the spring. The sets consisted of 185 
fall students and 75 spring students. A between-group 
analysis of variance was calculated for the teacher traits 
and SAT verbal score on this new classification variable. 

The results are shown in Table 28. 
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TABLE 28 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF 
FACTORS ON THE 
(Fall = 185; 



PROFESSOR WILLIAM SHELDON TEACHER TRAIT 
BASIS OF FALL-SPRING EXPOSURE 
Spring = 75; m = 1# n = 258) 



Factor 



Variance/df 



Between Within 



F-Ratio 



Favors 



Ic stimulation 


2.5646 


1.3565 


1.8906 




2. Composure 


1.8481 


1.2982 


1^4235 




3. Communication 


0.4209 


1.5481 


0.2719 




4. Dynamism 


1.7701 


lo7259 


1.0256 




5. Wit 


2.4926 


1.5908 


1 . 5669 




6. Style 


15.4742 


1.7415 


8.8853*“^ 


Fall 


7. Profundity 


2.8646 


1.8458 


1.5519 




8. Ease of Note Taking 0.4907 


1.6040 


0.3059 




9. Friendliness 


0.4580 


1.8132 


0.2526 




10. Assertiveness 


10.6264 


1.7397 


6.1083* 


Fall 


11. Intimacy 


0.5708 


1.7612 


0.3241 




12. Control 


0.0414 


1.9315 


0.0214 




SAT Verbal Score 


317402.7500 


2197.3148 


144.4503** 


Spring 



Means (Standard Scores) 



Fall 

Spring 



(6) (10) (SAT -raw) 



0.1553 0.1287 424.8919 

-0.3832 -0.3175 502.0133 



*p < ,05; **p < .01 
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students participating in the experimental lecture 
by Professor Sheldon in the fall semester rated the teacher 
higher on Factor 6 ( sociable / friendly ) and higher on 
Factor 10 ( assertive , authoritative ^ and demon st r a-y-v g. ) 
than did the students participating in the spring semester. 
The students in the spring sections had much higher scores, 
on the average, on the verbal section of the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. This clear indication of difference in 
verbal ability did not appear to affect the other results. 



The final classification variable was arbitrarily 
imposed on the SAT data. Students were trichotomized into 
one set with SAT scores of 450 or more, another set with 
scores from 400 to 449, and a third set with scores of 399 
or less. A between-group analysis of variance was then 



performed on the teacher traits on the j 

categories. The results are ^.n icxuj.e 



SAT 






Significant mean differences were observed for 
the factor of Sociability. Students with low SAT scores 
rated Professor Sheldon as more sociable and friendly, 
while students with high SAT scores rated him as less 
sociable than did those students with mid-range SAT scores. 
Factor 10 ( assertive , authoritative , and demon str at lye/ also 
produced a significant result. Students with both high 
and low SAT scores rated Professor Sheldon as less 
assertive than the median set. 



The huge F-ratio for SAT scores merely indicates 
the obvious; that the high set had a higher average 
score than the median set which, in turn, had a higher 
average score than the low set. 



Of the 558 students who participated over a 
three-year period in the television experiment involving 
Professor Lawrence Myers and Professor Charles Siepmann, 

352 were exposed to Myers and 206 to Siepmann. As described 
previously, these data produced thirteen Teacher Trait 
factors. Student factor scores relating to the Myers 
lecture were compared on the basis of sex, year in school, 

and college. 

Table 30 reports the results of an analysis of 
variance for the thirteen factors on the basis of sex. 
Relatively few significant differences were noted. Men 
rated professor Myers significantly higher on Factor 5 
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TABLE 29 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PROFESSOR WILLIAM SHELDON TEACHER TRAIT 
FACTORS ON THE BASIS OF SAT VERBAL SCORES 
(High SAT = 96, Middle SAT = 124, Low SAT =41; m = 2 , n = 257) 



Factor 


Variance/df 


F-Rat io 


i‘,*vors 




Between 


Within 






1. Stimulation 


0.9149 


1.3647 


0.6704 




2. Composure 


1.7165 


1.2971 


1.3233 




3. Communication 


0.7256 


1.5502 


0.4681 




4. Dynamism 


0.4949 


1.7356 


0.2851 




5. Wit 


0.8057 


1.6004 


0.5035 




6. Style 


7.7789 


1.7480 


4.4502^ 


Low SAT 


7 . Profundity 


3.6040 


1.8361 


1.9629 




8. Ease of Note Taking 1.7341 


1.5987 


1.0847 




9. Friendliness 


1.0625 


1.8138 


0.5858 




10. Assertiveness 


6.5178 


1.7371 


3.7522^ 


Middle SAT 


11. Intimacy 


0,8513 


1.7636 


0.4827 




12. Control 


1.0877 


1.9307 


0.5634 




SAT Verbal Score 


296739.7148 


1B1.6364 


262.2218** 


High SAT 




Means 


(Standard Scores) 






(6) 


(10) 


(SAT -raw) 




High SAT 


-0.3055 


-0.1742 


504.5000 




Middle SAT 


0.1273 


0.2306 


427.0645 




Low SAT 


0.3386 


-0.2969 


371.7000 





*p < .05; 



**p < .01 



TABLE 30 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS TO PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MYERS 
UTILIZING MYERS-SIEPMANN TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS; 

BASED ON SEX DIFFERENCES 

(Fsmal© = 134; Mals = 218; m — j n — 350) 



Factor 



Standard Scores 



Female Male 



F-Ratio 



1. Stimulation 

2. Assertiveness 

3. Wit 

4. Profundity 

5. Communication 

6. Intimacy 

7. Organization 

8. Composure 

9. Dynamism 

10. Friendliness 

11. Directness 

12. Confidence 

13. Control 



0.0885 

0.0277 

-0.0780 

-0.0793 

-0.2518 

0.0332 

0.1693 

0.0451 

-0.0125 

0.2427 

0.0470 

0.0107 

-0.0929 



-0.0544 

-0.0170 

0.0480 

0.0487 

0.1548 

-0.0204 

-0.1041 

-0.0277 

0.0077 

-0.1492 

-0.0291 

-0.0066 

0.0571 



1.523 

0.144 

1.840 

0.786 

8.371* 

0.184 

6.006* 

0.345 

0.023 

11.809* 

0.479 

0.014 

9.964 



did men. In three '-riificantlv higher than men on ease 
rated the professors signifies y g believed 

of note taking. One may Ideal Teacher 

that this attribute was more important in a 

than did men. 
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primary audience rated Factor 8 ( poised , 
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and the icant differences between the 

shown in Table 32. 9 thirteen factors 

means of the three groups . in which students 

suggests that their ratings of him. We 

view a teacher will influ ^-hich graduate students 

have already noted the factors in "^^^3 that 

varied significantly ° . s rated professor Myers 

the regularly enrolled students ratea ^ 
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possible „as higher than the other groups, 
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TABLE 31 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS TO PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MYERS, 
UTILIZING MYERS -SIEPMANN TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS, 

BASED ON SCHOOL YEAR 

(Freshmen = 133, Sophomores = 66, Upporclass = 71, 
Graduates = 82; m = 3, n = 348) 



Factor 



Standard Scores 



Frosh Soph Upperclass Grads 



F-Ratio 



1. Stimulation 

2. Assertiveness 

3. Wit 

4. Profundity 

5. Communication 

6. Intimacy 

7. Organization 

8. Composure 

9. Dynamism 

10. Friendliness 

11. Directness 

12. Confidence 

13. Contrdl 



0271 


.,2121 


.0363 


-.2078 


2.631* 


1493 


-.0598 


.0062 


-.1993 


1.881 


0348 


.0272 


-.0907 


.1131 


0 . 856 


0503 


-.1729 


-.0194 


.0743 


0.536 


0995 


-.0195 


-.2398 


.3846 


3.573* 


0536 


-.1486 


-.0545 


.1594 


1.068 


0068 


-.0199 


.0099 


.0185 


0.021 


1123 


.0917 


.0009 


-.2568 


2.024* 


0953 


-.1105 


.0592 


-.1169 


0.755 


1241 


-.2001 


-.1114 


.0562 


1.757 


0498 


-.0804 


.0139 


.1333 


0.730 


0023 


-.2585 


-.0016 


.2057 


1.523 


,3236 


.0818 


-.1673 


.6038 


8.478* 



*p < .05 
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TABLE 32 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS TO PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MYERS, 
UTILIZING MYERS -SIEPMANN TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS, 

BASED ON THREE COMPARISON GROUPS 

(Graduates = 82, Journalism Freshmen = 60, Regular Students = 210, 

m = 2, n = 349j 



Factor 


Standard Scores 




F-Ratios 


Graduates 


journalism 


Regular 


1. Stimulation 


-.2078 


-.4086 


.1979 


10.290* 


2. Assertiveness 


-.1993 


.2788 


-.0018 


3.484* 


3. Wit 


.1131 


-.3880 


.0667 


7.984* 


4. Profundity 


.0743 


-.4207 


.0912 


3.766* 


5. Communication 


.3846 


-.2103 


-.0901 


5.040* 


6. Intimacy 


.1594 


-.0983 


-.0341 


1.127 


7. Organization 


.0185 


.4702 


-.1416 


8.728* 


8. Composure 


-.2568 


-.0782 


.1226 


3.571* 


9. Dynamism 


-.1169 


. 1699 


-.0029 


0.957 


10. Friendliness 


.0562 


.2338 


-.0887 


2.351* 


11. Directness 


.1333 


.0660 


-.0709 


1.370 


12. Confidence 


.2057 


-.4449 


.0468 


4.656* 


13. Control 


.6038 


-.5532 


-.0777 


13.728* 


*p < .05 
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that these variations in ratings occurred because of the 
out-of-normal class context in which they were made. 

This evidence suggests that teachers should be rated only 
by students for whom their lectures are intended. 

Finally y the Myers data were analyzed on the basis 
of undergraduate school or college. Among the 352 students 
who participated, 107 were enrolled in the College of 
Liberal Arts and 135 in the School of Speech and Dramatic 
Art. Table 33 compares student ratings of Professor Myers 
based on this factor. Those students enrolled in the 
School of Speech rated Professor Myers as significantly 
more Stimulating. Profound, Composed, and Confident than 
did students in Liberal Arts. The latter rated Professor 
Myers as more Organized and Friendly. 

The design for the Myers experiment also permitted 
an examination of first-order interactions between sex 
and year, sex and group, and sex and school. Among all 
the possibilities relatively few significant interactions, 
and few consistent patterns, of response v/ere noted. Women 
in Liberal Arts and men in Speech rated Professor Myers 
higher on intimacy, directness and confidence than did^ 
the other subgroups. Women among the freshmen Journalism 
students rated him as more witty, confident, and controlled. 
Sophomore women rated Professor Myers as more controlled 
and composed. Freshmen men also rated him as more composed. 
Thus, principal interactions were noted only for the 
relatively less important factors of control and composure, 
with women in certain subgroups tending to give the 
higher ratings. 

The average ratings of students exposed to Professor 
Myers and Professor Siepmann are shown in standard score 
units in Table 34. A statistical analysis of the data 
was carried out only for the total Myers data, as in- 
ferences could automatically be drawn about the remaining 
data from these results. A significant F-ratio indicates 
that the rating is greater (or less) than zero, and that 
Myers exceeds (or is less than) Siepmann on the factor 
under consideration. Thus students rated Professor Myers 
as significantly higher on the factors of Assertiveness, 

Wit, Organization, Friendliness, and Directness; while 
they rated Professor Siepmann significantly higher on 
the factors of Profundity and Control. On a smaller sample 
(N = 206) comparative basis, Myers also appears to exceed 
Siepmann on the factors of Stimulation and Confidence. 
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TABLE 33 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS TO PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MYERS, 
UTILIZING MYERS -SIEPMANN TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS, 

BASED ON COLLEGE 

(Liberal Arts = 107, Speech = 135; m = 1, n = 240) 



Factor 


Standard Scores 
Liberal Arts Speech 


F-Rat io 


1. Stimulation 


-.1337 


.1060 


2.557* 


2. Assertiveness 


.0684 


-.0542 


0.734 


3. Wit 


-.0858 


.0680 


1.758 


4. Profundity 


-.2110 


.1673 


4.109* 


5. Communication 


-.0558 


.0442 


0.307 


6. Intimacy 


-.0634 


.0503 


0.515 


7. Organization 


.1517 


-.1202 


3.841* 


8. Composure 


-.1732 


.1373 


4.074* 


9. Dynamism 


.1015 


-.0805 


1.254 


10. Friendliness 


.1245 


-.0987 


2.431* 


11. Directness 


-.0086 


.0068 


0.012 


12. Confidence 


-.1627 


.1290 


2.364* 


13. Control 


-.1508 


.1195 


1.968 



*p < .05 



TABLE 34 



COMPARISONS OF PROFESSORS MYERS AND SIEPMANN ON THIRTEEN 



^he grand mean comprising the average of the sum of the 
Myers (N=352) scores and the Siepmann (N=206) scores, is 0.0000 
for all factors, when expressed in standard score units. 

Nhe F-ratio signifies that the mean of the Myers (N=352) 
scores is significantly different from zero at the .05 level of 
confidence or beyond. 



TELEVISION TEACHER TRAIT FACTORS 



Standard Scores 



a 



Factor 



Siepmann Myers 

(N=206) (N=200) 



Myers F-Ratio 

(N=352) (Myers, N=352) 




1. Stimulation 

2. Assertiveness 

3. Wit 

4. Profundity 

5 . C ommun ic at ion 

6. Intimacy 

7. Organization 

8. Composure 

9. Dynamism 

10. Friendliness 

11. Directness 

12. Confidence 

13. Control 



0908 

2461 

8739 

1851 

1587 

0241 

4387 

0755 

1132 

,2985 

,2543 

.0920 

.4071 



2398 

1404 

5816 

0211 

0350 

0122 

0937 

1274 

0308 

0826 

0879 

1888 

,2951 



0531 

1440 

5114 

1083 

0929 

0141 

2567 

0442 

0662 

1747 

1488 

,0538 

,2383 




2.389^ 

1.814 

0.054 

22.160^ 

0.542 

1.036 

9.650^ 

7.678^ 

0.589 

10.329^ 
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In the final experiment a class of 82 students 
not only saw Professors Myers and Siepmann on television 
but also five other faculty members of the Television and 
Radio Department. Student ratings on the basis of sex 
are shown in Table 35. When reacting to a series of teachers 
on television, men rated them, as a group higher on factors 
of Profundity. Stimulation., and Dynamism than did women. 

Women rated teachers higher than men on the factors of 
Communication and Friendliness. In terms of individual 
rating scales, men tended to rate teachers as more strong., 
enthusiastic, profound, confident brilliant and 
impressive than did women. Women rated television teachers, 
as a whole, as more warm and sociable. 

When comparing student reactions to individual 
teachers- one must be cautioned that only a relative 
not absolute — comparison is possible* as all means were 
expressed in standard score units with the grand mean 
equalling zero. To say that one person is rated higher . 
or lower, than another is not to praise one or condemn 
another, as both, in relation to other normative data 
might be considered above or below average. The important 
fact to be gleaned from Table 36 is the recognition that 
students do discriminate among teachers on the basis of the 
variables studied. On no less than eleven of the twelve 
factors, significant F-ratios were obtained. In support 
of these differences, a separate analysis indicated 
significant F-ratios for each of the thirty-nine scales 
that were a part of the factor analysis program. The 
ratings of each teacher on these scales are also shown ^ 
in Table 36. In raw score units Professor Myers received 
scores at least one and one-half units above the average 
on 36 of the 39 scales, and Professor Bluem received 
similar scores on 34 scales. Professor Foster was above 
the average on one scale, and at least one and one-half 
units below the average on 22 scales. Professor Rimerman 
was below the average on 23 scales,, Professor Siepmann on 
20 scales, and Professor Averson on 13 scales. professor 
Rider was above the average on one scale. 

In terms of relative strengths and without regard 
for the degree of importance attached to various factors. 
Professor Myers (Teacher 1) was rated above average on 
Stimulation Wit. Communication Friendliness and Directness. 
Professor Siepmann (Teacher 2) was rated above average on 
Profundity, Friendliness., and Composure and below average 
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TABLE 35 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS GIVEN BY A CLASS OF 82 STUDENTS 
TO SEVEN TELEVISION TEACHER PRESENTATIONS, 



BASED ON SEX OF RESPONDENTS 
(Female = 237, Male = 281; m == 1, n = 517) 



Variables 


Standard 

Female 


Scores 

Male 


F -Ratio 

1 


Favors 


FACTORS 


1. Profundity 


-.1510 


.1274 


6.119* 


Male 


2. Assertiveness 


.0459 


-.0388 


0.540 




3. Stimulation 


-.1157 


.0976 


3.002# 


Male 


4. Wit 


.0050 


-.0042 


0.007 




5. Intimacy 


.0442 


-.0372 


0.460 




6. Organization 


.0104 


-.0088 


0.039 


Female 


7. Communication 


.1214 


-.1024 


2.892# 


8. Friendliness 


.1205 


-.1017 


3.479# 


Female 


9. Composure 


-.0495 


.0418 


0.700 


Male 


10. Dynamism 


-.1820 


.1535 


7.811** 


11. Directness 


.0792 


-.0668 


1.557 




12. Control 


.0103 


-.0087 


0.020 




SCALES 


Strong-Weak 


-.3732 


.3157 


3.714# 


Male 


Enthusiastic-Not 


Enthusiastic 


-.4078 


.3440 


3.696# 


Male 


Profound-Shallow 


-.4868 


.4071 


6.290* 


Male 


Confident-Nervous 


-.3448 


.2908 


4.035* 


Male 


Brilliant-Mediocre 


-.4105 


.3462 


4.046* 


Male 


Warm -Cool 


.5999 


-.5059 


8.564** 


Female 


Impressive-Unimpressive- .4126 


.3465 


3.557# 


Male 


Sociable-Inhibited 


.2946 


-.2494 


3.254# 


Female 



#p < .10 *p < .05 **p < .01 
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TABLE 36 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS GIVEN BY A CLASS OF 82 STUDENTS 
TO SEVEN TELEVISION TEACHER PRESENTATIONS 



Scores of Teachers 

Variables F-Ratio 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



FACTORS^ 



1. 


Profundity 


- 20 


30 


- 18 


- 28 


03 


66 


- 32 


5.814** 


2. 


Assertiveness 


22 


- 22 


31 


21 


- 10 


28 


- 25 


2.769* 


3. 


Stimulation 


53 


- 13 


- 22 


- 11 


12 


- 15 


- 09 


2.743* 


4. 


Wit 


127 


-126 


15 


17 


- 03 


46 


- 71 


32.290** 


5. 


Intimacy 


- 03 


20 


- 25 


- 27 


43 


31 


- 38 


3.851** 


6. 


Organization 


17 


- 58 


-154 


58 


27 


33 


78 


38.287** 


7. 


Coramun ic at ion 


44 


- 15 


- 26 


- 32 


06 


26 


- 07 


2.624* 


8. 


Friendliness 


53 


46 


- 58 


09 


12 


- 11 


- 63 


8.739** 


9. 


Composure 


24 


56 


- 73 


- 62 


07 


54 


- 17 


12.970*"^ 


10. 


Dynamism 


01 


- 65 


75 


- 30 


18 


43 


- 28 


9.101** 


11. 


Directness 


52 


- 42 


10 


02 


- 40 


- 27 


38 


6.087** 


12. 


Control 


- 30 


10 


01 


10 


- 12 


04 


18 


0.940 




n 
















Grand ^ 


SCALES 
















Mean 


1. 


strong 


222 


-268 


-095 


- 89 


083 


326 


-150 


13.23 


2. 


Enthusiastic 


379 


-204 


005 


-198 


104 


197 


-282 


12.72 


3. 


Definite 


119 


-156 


-016 


- 92 


009 


152 


-005 


15.41 


4. 


Profound 


111 


000 


-127 


-156 


015 


238 


-089 


12.85 


5. 


Pleasant/List 


. 418 


-128 


-347 


-162 


096 


326 


-228 


13.16 


6. 


Confident 


172 


018 


-189 


-160 


033 


179 


-014 


15.40 


7. 


Exciting 


458 


-244 


-319 


-137 


099 


337 


-207 


10.18 


8. 


Personal 


291 


-015 


-405 


-158 


225 


302 


-254 


10.94 


9. 


Author it at ive 


116 


-087 


-077 


-131 


032 


199 


-049 


14.10 


10. 


Effective 


403 


-279 


-416 


-050 


113 


332 


-110 


12.88 


11. 


Natural 


237 


-097 


-221 


-067 


048 


218 


-128 


14.42 


12. 


Clear 


328 


-347 


-448 


045 


095 


297 


036 


13.64 


13. 


Inspiring 


295 


-120 


-222 


-128 


062 


232 


-134 


11.92 


14. 


Easy to Take 




















Notes 


201 


-198 


-820 


109 


095 


225 


362 


11.44 


15. 


Dynamic 


336 


-251 


-097 


-168 


106 


349 


-262 


11.58 


16. 


Intimate 


271 


-110 


-384 


-048 


170 


321 


-224 


11.00 


17. 


Vigorous 


440 


-308 


-056 


-198 


110 


333 


-311 


11.60 


18. 


Brilliant 


228 


-067 


-237 


-156 


078 


313 


-167 


11.30 


19. 


Relaxed 


280 


-034 


-387 


-079 


043 


250 


-104 


14.35 


20. 


Warm 


404 


-089 


-270 


-074 


080 


126 


-210 


11.01 



TABLE 36 — Continued 



Variables 



Scores of Teachers 



Grand 
Mean 



d 



SCALES 

21. Sincere 238 

22. Impressive 351 

23. Friendly 290 

24. Interesting 503 

25. Organized 217 

26. Gay 685 

27. Direct 236 

28. Poised 276 

29o Stimulating 431 

30. Communicative 244 

31. Colorful 531 

32. Graceful 268 

33. Demonstrative 334 

34. Aggressive 196 

35. Sociable 370 

36. Active 425 

37. Assertive 288 

38. Witty 678 

39. Controlled -117 



-018 

-121 

-041 

-298 

-155 

-399 

-228 

-043 

-238 

-104 

-256 

-068 

-275 

-139 

-163 

-287 

-172 

-374 

098 



-279 

-269 

-210 

-432 

094 

-111 

-105 

-224 

-298 

-255 

-314 

-235 

-136 

Oil 

-138 

-027 

066 

-220 

-020 



-052 

-146 

-072 

-088 

-000 

-078 

-013 

-205 

-078 

-079 

-079 

-168 

-087 

-168 

-130 

-134 

-173 

-158 

041 



060 

073 

096 

161 

-100 

-002 

-016 

006 

091 

048 

067 

052 

063 

000 

081 

030 

006 

107 

-064 



186 

337 

130 

401 

038 

205 

124 

218 

286 

187 

317 

232 

163 

275 

268 

284 

252 

407 

-051 



-157 

-243 

-214 

-255 

074 

-314 

-001 

-058 

-200 

-055 

-280 

-098 

-058 

-165 

-290 

-285 

-203 

-442 

106 



14.48 

12.27 

14.71 
12.07 
15.86 

9.46 

15.02 

14.62 

11.72 

14.75 
10.97 
12.50 
13.46 
12.93 
13.32 
12.55 

12.75 
9.41 

14.72 



^All factor scores are reported as standard scores/ based 
on a Grand Mean of 0.00. 

. . -2 

All figures should be multiplied by 10 

^All scale scores are reported as raw scores from a Grand 
Mean which is also reported as a raw score- in the right-hand 
column. 



‘^Each bipolar scale varies from 1 to 19, with 19 being 
considered the positive end denoted by the adjectives shown. 

*p < .05 **p < -01 
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on Wit/ Oirgsn iz 3 t ion 7 Dynsniisin? 3nd Di3r©ctn©ss» P3Tof©sso3r 
Rim©rman (T©ach©r 3) was rat©d abov© av©rag© on Assort iv©n©ss 
and Dynaitiisitii and below average on Organization / Friendliness/ 
and Composure. Professor Averson (Teacher 4) was rated 
above average on Organization, and below average on 
Communication and Composure. Professor Rider (Teacher 5) 
was rated above average on Intimacy and below average on 
Directness. Professor Bluem (Teacher 6) was rated above 
average on Profundity Wit, Intimacy. Organization ^ 

Composure, and Dynamism. Professor Foster (Teacher 7) 
was rated above average on Organization and Directness/ 
and below average on Profundity Wit, Intimacy, and 
Friendliness. 

With respect to the students reactions on 
individual bipolar scales to the teachers who lectured in 
the course/ it was also possible to examine interactions 
between teachers and the sex of the student raters. Some 
interesting variations were noted. Professor Myers was 
rated higher by women than men on the scales of strong/ 
enthusiastic/ personal, gay, and controlled. In similar 
fashion/ Professor Rider was rated higher by women than 
men on the scales of strong natural,, organized^ active/ 
and assertive. The converse occurred with Professors 
Siepmann and Foster. Professor Siepmann was rated higher 
by men than women on the scales of profound, effective, 
natural/ clear, easy to tahe notes dynamic . stimulating, 
and communicative. Professor Foster was rated higher by 
men than women on the scales of strong, pleasant to listen 
tO/ confident, personal, intimate, and warm. Relatively 
few differences in teacher ratings due to sex were noted 
with Professors Bluem and Averson. Women rated the former 
higher on the factors of confident and warm, and men rated 
him higher on control. Women judged Professor Averson to 
be more relaxed, while men judged him to be more gay. 

Wide variations due to sex resulted from Professor Rimerman's 
presentation. He was rated higher by women than men on 
the scales of pleasant to listen to, effective, natural, 
clear, easy to take notes, dynamic, and intimate: but rated 
higher by men than women on the scales of relaxed, poised, 
active, and assertive. 
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Comparisons on the Basis of 
Personality Needs 
Characteristics 



Thus far in the study of the relationships between 
student characteristics and their perceptions of television 
teachers, the focus has been on the sex of the students 
and certain other aspects (school area of study) related 
to their professional orientation. These attributes have 
probably been rather limited reflections of the domain 
of student personality characteristics. Consequently, 
another set of measures to describe student patterns of 
personality was selected in order to compare, systemati- 
cally, relationships between students and teachers. Since 
there are several approaches and instruments available 
to assess personality, it became a matter of judgment as to 
which to use. In this instance measures of student 
personality needs characteristics were determined by means 
of the Activities Index (AI) developed by Dr. George 
Stern and his colleagues.^ Personality theory suggests 
that an individual's needs are functional and represent 
the objectives which an individual tries to achieve for 
himself. Although not directly observable., character- 
istics of needs may be revealed by the interactions in 
which an individual engages. A satisfactory approximation 
for direct observation of behavioral patterns is to require 
an individual to indicate his preferences among a listing 
of possible activities. The Activities Index was pre- 
dicated on this basis, and designed as a systematic 
representation of variables stemming from personality theory. 

The AI consists of 300 items describing commonplace 
activities or feeliixgs for which a respondent indicates 
his like or dislike. It is self-administering, following 
instructions on the cover of a reusable question booklet. 
Answers are recorded on a special sheet, using an electro- 
graphic pencil „ The AI has been used successfully on a wide 

^George G. Stern, Scoring Instructions and College 
Norms , Activities Index — College Characteristics Index . 
(Syracuse University: Psychological Services Center,, 1963) ; 

Cf. George G. Stern, M. I. Stein and B. S. Bloom. Methods 
in* Personality Assessment (Glencoe- 111.: Free Press, 1956); 

Cf . C. R. Pace and G. G. Stern, A Criterion Study of College 
Environments , Final Report, College Entrance Examination 
Board, January, 1958. 
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variety of subjects.^ For the past ten years ail fresh- 
men students enrolled at Syracuse University have com- 
pleted the Activities Index and certain composite scores 
are provided to faculty advisers to assist in counseling. 

In addition to the advantage of accessibility of student 
records r another factor favoring the use of the AI was the 
computational method employed in determination of the 
personality factors. A principal components-equamax 
analysis identical to that used in the research to identify 
television teacher trait factors was employed for a 
refinement of the AI studies. 

The 300 like-dislike items in the AI converge to 
thirty needs which Stern described briefly as shown in 
the following table. These thirty needs then combine to 
form twelve clusters or factors. These factors which were 
computed for study in the series of television teaching 
experiments- are described as follows 

Factor 1.. Self - Asserti on. This factor reflects 
a need to achieve personal power and socio-political 
recognition. It is based on items which emphasif'^e political 
actional directing or controlling other people and the 
acceptance of roles involving considerable group attention. 
Score ; [Ego Achievement + Dominance + Exhibitionism + 
Fantasied Achievement] 

Factor _2. Audacity -T imidity . The second factor 
is more personally than socially oriented. The emphasis 
here is on aggressiveness in both physical activities and 
in interpersonal relationships. It is of interest that 
this personal aggressiveness should also be associated 
with a high level of interest in science. Scor^; 

[Risktaking (10-Harm Avoidance) + Fantasied Achievement + 
Aggression + Science] 

Factor -2. T imid ity - Aud ac ity . This is the inverse 
of Factor 2. It suggests a concern with any risk of 
danger to the self whether physical psychological or 
social. These people avoid sports social activities, 
and even fantasies which might conceivably incur harm or 
blame. Score ; 40-Factor 2 Score. 

^Copies of the AI booklet answer sheet and 
diagnostic summary forms are available from the Psychological 
Services Center, Syracuse University. 

^D. R. Saunders, A Factor Analytic Stud y of the 
AI and the CCI (Privately published 1963). 

Stern pp. cit . 
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TABLE 37 

STERN'S NEED-PRESS SCALE DEFINITIONS 



1. ALa,s 0 ni 0 nt — Assuranc 0 : s 0 lf— c 3 . 0 pr 0 cat.ion vs. s 0 lf— conf icianca 

2. Achievemenu: striving for success thro’'-rh personal effort 

3. Ac3 apt: ability — Defensiveness i acceptance of cr_ci.cism vs. 

resistance to suggestion 

4. Affiliation — Rejectionr frienc31iness vs. unfrienc31iness 

5. Aggression — Blame Avoic3ance^ hostility vs. its inhibition 

6. Change — Sameness j flexibility va routine 

7. Con junctivity — Dis junctivity: planfulness vs. ciisorganization 

8. Counteraction--Inf eriority Avoiciance: restriving after 

failure vs. withcirawal 

9. Deference — Restiveness: respect vs. rebelliousness 

10. Dominance — Submission; ascenciancy vs. meekness 

11. Ego Achievement; striving for power through social action 

12. Emotionality — Placic3ity: expressiveness vs. restraint 

13. Energy — Passivity:* effort va inertia 

14. Exhibitionism — Inferiority Avoic3ance; attention-seeking vs. 

withcirawal 

15. Fantasiec3 Achievement; c3ayc3reams of unusual public 

recognition 

16. Harm Avoic3ance — Risktaking: fearfulness vs. thrillseeking 

17. Humanism; interests in the Humanities anc3 the Social Sciences 

18. Impulsiveness — Deliberation* impetuousness vs. reflection 

19. Narcissism: vanity 

20. Nurturance — Rejection; helping others vs. inc3if f erence 

21. Objectivity — Projectivity ; c3etachment vs. superstition 

22. 0rc3er — Disorc3er: compulsive organization of details vs. 

carelessness 

23. Play — Work: pleasure-seeking vs. purposefulness 

24. Practicalness — Impracticalness ^ interest in practical 

activities vs. indifference 

25. Reflectiveness: introspective contemplation 

26. Science; interests in the Natural Sciences 

27. Sensuality; interest in sensory and esthetic experiences 

28. Sexuality — Prudishness? heterosexual interests vs. their 

inhibition 

29. Succorance — Autonomy: dependency vs. self-reliance 

30. Understanding; intellectuality, abstract problem solving 
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Factor 3i. Intellectual Interests . The factors 
with the highest loadings in this dimension are based on 
items involving various forms of intellectual activities. 
These include interests in the arts as well as the 
sciences/ both abstract and empirical. Score ; 

[Reflectiveness + Humanitism + Understanding + Science] 

Factor Motivation . This factor like 1 and 2 , 

represents another form in which need achievement may be 
expressed. Here, however are the more conventional forms 
of striving most recognizable among students, involving 
elements of competitiveness and perseverance as well as 
of intellectual aspiration. Score ; [Achievement + 
Counteraction + Under stan^'iing + Energy] 

Factor Applied Interests . A high score on this 

factor suggests an interest in achieving success in cor- 
crete/ tangible, socially acceptable activities. The items 
involve orderly and conventional applications in business 
and science. Score ; [Practicalness + Science + Order] 

Factor Orderliness . People with high scores 

on f. is factor have indicated a marked interest in 
activities stressing personal organization and deliberative- 
ness. Although some of the items are concerned with long 
range planning and relatively high level time perspective^, 
the major emphasis here is on the maintenance of ritual 
and routine and the avoidance of impulsive behavior. 

Score ; [Con junctivity + Sameness ^10-Change) + Order + 
Deliberation (10-Impulsiveness) ] 

Factor 1 _. Submissiveness . The preceding factor 
suggests a strong defensive system, based on rigid internal 
controls, for guarding against the expression of impulses. 

The Submissiveness factor also implies a high level of 
control/ but one which is based on social conformity and 
other-directedness. The items emphasize humility, deference/ 
getting along with others, keeping in one “ s place, etc. 

It is of interest that the Nurturance scale items should 
appear in this context, suggesting that the submissive 
individual's interest in supportive activities is based to 
a considerable extent on his own unexpressed need for such 
help. Score ; [Adaptability + Abasement + Nurturance + 
Deference] 
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Factor 8 . Closeness . This factor is closely related 
to Factor 7# with which it shares both the Nurturance and 
Deference scales. However, the abasive and self-denying 
qualities implicit in Factor 7 are absent here. In their 
place is an acceptance of items which recognize one's needs 
for warmth and emotional supportiveness. Score ; 

[Supplication -t- Sexuality + Nurturance + Deference] 

Factor Sensuousness . The items associated with 

this factor are concerned with activities of a sensual 
character. The items suggest a measure of self-indulgence 
along with a delight in the gratifications which may be 
obtained through the senses. Score s [Sensuality + 
Narcissism + Sexuality] 

Factor 10 . Friendliness. Persons with high scores 
on this factor are indicating an interest in playful., 
friendly relationships with other people. These interests 
involve simple and uncomplicated forms of amusement 
enjoyed in a group setting. Score ; [Affiliation + Play] 

Factor 11 . Expressiveness - Constraint . This 
factor stresses emotional ability and freedom from self- 
imposed controls. Individuals with high scores on this 
factor are outgoing, spontaneous.- impulsive, and 
uninhibited. Score ; [Emotionality + Impulsivendss + 
Exhibitionism + Sexuality] 

Factor -11 . Constraint - Expressiveness . This is 
the inverse of Factor 11. Moderately high scores suggest 
guardedness and emotional constriction. Extreme scores 
are likely to be associated with high levels of inhibition^ 
defensiveness and rigidity. Score ; 40-Factor 11 Score. 

Factor 12 . Egoism - Diffidenc e. This factor reflects 
an extreme preoccupation with self. The items are concerned 
with appearance and comfort, as well as with fantasies in 
which the self obtains unusually high levels of gratifica- 
tion. The responses to other items in this group suggest 
that reality itself is interpreted in egocentric terms, but 
this may be not so much a matter of autistic distortion 
as of narcissistic egoism. Score ; [Narcissism + Fantasied 
Achievement + Projectivity ( lO-Ob jectivity) ] 
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Factor -12. niff idence-Egoism . Reversed scores 
on Factor 12 reflect a lack of preoccupation with the self 
as a source of gratification. This implies good contact 
Ld reality testing, although very high scores may perhaps 
be associaLd with a tenuous underdeveloped ego structure 
and a vague or obscurely-defined self-concept. 

Score: SO'^Factor 12 Score. 

In his 1936 study, Saunders then refactored the 
matrix of intercorrelations between the personality 
factors. This principal components-equamax analysis 
yielded three second-order personality factors: 1) 

Intellectual Orientation, 2) Dependency Needs, and 3) 

Emotional Expression. There may also be a fourth secon - 
order factor, tentatively labeled Educability, o . . 

Magnitude but no less significant than the others, which 
cosines elements of intellectuality and submissiveness 
and may be associated with academic achievement.^ Stern 
describes these second-order factors as follows: 

mvip Intellectual Orientation dimension consists 
of five factors. Two of these involve intellectual interests 
and achievement motivation. A third reflects an in 
in applied skills. The last two are concerned with the 
maintenance of intellectual and 

The factors are Self-Assertion, Audacity, Intellectua 
interests, Motivation, and Applied Interests. 

The Dependency Needs dimension consists of seven 
factors. A high score suggests a generally high level o 
dependent, submissive, socially-controlled behavior, 
low score represents the inverse of this. autonomy. ^ 
aLendance, Ld non-conformity. The factors are Applied 
interests. Constraint, Diffidence, Orderliness, Sub- 
missiveness, Timidity, and Closeness. 

The p.mnt-.ional Expression dimension shares the 
closeness factor with the preceding dimension, but the 
remaining five factors stress higher levels of social 
participation and emotional spontaneity. The last facto 
^fthL group, Self-Assertion, is shared with the intellectual 

dimension. The factors are Closeness, 

Friendliness, Expressiveness, Egoism, and Self A 

1 • 4 - 

Stern, o£. cit . 
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ThP Educ^ility dimension combines elements of 

l„t.ll.au. Uty .na -“if 

the more self-assertive aspects of L 

more inhibited aspects of dependency needs. The five 
facLrs which sumed.. are thought to represent this 
Lmension are Intellectual Interests, Motivation, Appli 
interests, Orderliness and Submissiveness. 

As the Activities Index was being refined 
simultaneously with the experiments described herein, it 
Ls not possible to perform identical 

each television teacher. The following tables, however, 

2 «iz. th. z»p«l.on. .hz=h «« 

in each experiment, the factor analysis program ^evis 
by Saunders contained one routine which was 
to assist in the analysis. In 

sonality needs or factor scores couid be fed ^"to th 
computer along with the teacher trait 

an initial intercorrelation matrix ‘ ^ 

r».o..u.y 

according to equamax and the factor 

scales determined — but prior to a pr-,n -ou tj.-,. 

nalina the completion of the program— the personality 

5 sas; s 

of each personality factor to each teacher trait factor 
computsd and printsd. 

Table 38 shows the relationships between the 
sixteen Ideal Teacher Trait factor 

the 618 students in the first ®^P®^^®"^/"^^^^tudents. 

Al oersonality factor scores computed for the ..tudents 

The^rriatiLsLps consist of product-moment correlations 

between the factors. Significant relationships at the 
.05 level of confidence are underlined. 

on the basis of these data each of the fourteen 

positive Teacher Trait factors is related ^ 

L factor, conversely, each of the twelve AI factors is 

related to at least one Teacher Trait factor. 

persons scoring high on the AI factors of Motivation 
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stimulating ) ; and attach less than average importance to 
Teacher Trait Factor 14 ( easy to take notes ) . 

While more highly motivated and intellectually 
oriented persons are inclined to be less interested in 
establishing ease of note taking as an important criterion 
of teacher effectiveness, two other personality types 
sometimes considered as opposites favor this criterion. 
Teacher Trait factor 14 is significantly related to persons 
scoring high on the AI factor of Self-Assertion and to 
those scoring high on the AI factor of Submissiveness. 

The highly motivated person also considers Teacher 
Trait Factor 3 ( dynamic , exciting ) and Teacher Trait 
Factor 8 ( active , vigorous ) as of greater than average 
importance. 

Teacher Trait Factor 8 is also significantly 
related to the AI factors of Expressiveness, Sensuousness, 
Closeness, and Audacity. This factor thus interacts 
positively with five AI factors. In reverse terms, persons 
possessing in considerable measure any of five personality 
traits are likely to react favorably to this teacher 
characteristic . 

Significant correlations exist between the Audacity 
student personality factor and the Teacher Trait factors 
of Wit; but a negative correlation exists between this 
personality factor and Teacher Trait Factor 1 (sincere, 
friendly ) . 

Persons who are Egoistic and those who are self— 
Assertive attach a greater than average importance to 
Teacher Trait Factor 6 ( poised , relaxed ) . 

Persons react in varying ways to Teacher Trait 
Factor 12 ( witty ) . In addition to those persons scoring 
high on the AI factor of Audacity, those scoring high on 
Friendliness likewise consider this an important teacher 
characteristic. Conversely, persons scoring high on the 
AI factors of Orderliness and Sensuousness do not consider 
"witty" to be an important teacher characteristic. 

Persons scoring high on Applied Interests rate 
Teacher Trait Factor 10 ( profound , brilliant ) higher 
than average. So also do persons scoring high on the AI 
factors of Friendliness and Closeness. 
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The Expressive person regards Teacher Trait Factor 
5 ( impressive , graceful ) as more important than average. 

It is perhaps interesting to note that three 
Ideal Teacher Trait factors — 15 (clear, communicative ) , 

11 ( direct , definite), and 16 (assertive, aggressi ve) — 
appear not to be related to any of the AI factors. 

In a similar fashion the student loadings on 
teacher trait factors identified in the Professor Burtt 
teaching experiment were correlated with the 12 AI 
personality factor scores for each student, and these 
relationships are shown in Table 39. 

The strongly motivated student tended to rate the 
Teacher Trait factors of Activity (2) , Naturalness (4) , 
and Assertiveness (10} higher than average* and to rate 
the factors of Wit (13) and Organization U5} lower than 
average. In the latter instance, one may recall that in 
the earlier theoretical context highly motivated persons 
were less interested in establishing ea^ o^ np;^ 
as an important criterion of teacher effectiveness than 
less highly motivated persons* in this practical situation, 
a similar relationship occurred with highly motivated 
students rating Professor Burtt lower on ease of no^ 
taking than less highly motivated students. 

Persons ranking high on the personality factor 
concerned with Intellectual Interests tended to correlate 
positively with the Teacher Trait factors of Activity (2) , 
Naturalness (4), and Composure (12), and to correlate 
negatively with the Teacher Trait factors of Confidence 
(3), Friendliness (5), and Wit (13}. 

The student personality factor of Applied Interests 
correlated significantly with only two teacher traits. 
Profundity (9) and Directness (14). 

Persons scoring high on the trait of Orderliness^ 
rated the Teacher Trait factors of Activity (2) , Profundity 
(9), Directness (14), and Organization (15) higher than 
average; while they rated Forcefulness (7) lower than 

average. 

Self Assertive persons literally asserted themselves 
in rating the teacher; significant relationships occurred 
with six factors. These persons rated the teacher higher 
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than average on Stimulation (1 ) , Forcefulness (7) ^ 
Assertiveness (10)# and Composure (12) ; but they rated the 
teacher lower than average on Profundity (9) and Directness 
(14) . 



The Self Centered persons exhibited fewer significant 
deviations. They rated high the teacher traits of Stim- 
ulation (1) and Forcefulness (7) , and rated low the trait 
of Intimacy (6) . 

Persons rated high on the personality character- 
istic of Spontaneity also rated the teacher high on the 
traits of Stimulation (1), Confidence (3), Forcefulness ^ 

(7) , and Wit (13) ; but rated the teacher low on the traits 
of Intimacy (6) and Directness (14) . 

Persons characterized as Friendly rated the teacher 
higher than average on the traits of Confidence (3) , 
Friendliness (5) , Wit (13) , and Organization (15) . 

Only two significant relationships occurred with 
persons characterized as possessing a higher than average 
degree of Sensuousness. The teacher trait of Stimulation 
(1) was positively correlated with the student personality 
characteristic, while the teacher trait of Directness (14) 
was negatively correlated. 

Students with above average scores on the personality 
characteristics of Closeness and Submissiveness showed 
significant positive ratings on four Teacher Trait factors; 
Activity (2), Friendliness (5), Profundity (9), and 
Directness (14) . Additionally ^ students rated high on 
Closeness also rated the teacher high on Stimulation (1) , 
Composure (12) , and Organized (15) ? students rated high 
on Submissiveness also rated the teacher high on Intimacy (6) . 

While data were not available in a form to permit 
direct correlation analysis between the four second-order 
student personality dimensions and the teacher trait factors, 
certain combinations may be noted by inspection. Of the 
seven factors contributing to Dependency Needs, six were 
significantly related to the Tea'-her Trait factor of 
Definiteness, and five significantly related to Profundity. 
Five factors contributing to Emotional Expression were 
significantly related to the Teacher Trait factor of 
Stimulation, and three significantly related to Forcefulness. 
Four of the five factors contributing to Educability were 
significantly related to the Teacher Trait factor of 
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Activity and three were significantly related to the 
factors of Profundity and Definiteness. 

Correlation coefficients between the 16 Television 
Teacher Trait factor scores obtained from the Professor 
Frank Funk experiment and the 12 student personality 
factor scores are shown in Table 40. 

The strongly motivated student tended to rate the 
Teacher Trait factors of Intimacy (5) and Confidence 
(16) higher than average; but to rate the factor of 
Naturalness (4) lower than average. The latter relation- 
ship is the reverse of that obtained in the Ben Burtt 
experiment. 

Students rated high on Intellectual Interests 
scored the factor of Stimulation (2) higher than average; 
but scored the factors of Naturalness (4) and Profundity 
(8) lower than average. 

The student personality factor of Applied Interests 
correlated significantly only with the teacher trait of 
Stimulation (2) . 

Students scoring high on the trait of Orderliness 
rated the Teacher Trait factors of Stimulation (2 ) , Wit 
(11)/ and Organization (13) higher than average; but 
rated Assertiveness (15) lower than average. 



Persons rated high on Timidity also rated high 
the Teacher Trait factors of Activity (7) / Organization 
(13)/ and Clarity (14). 

Students scoring high on Self-Assertion rated 
Professor Funk above average on the factor of Definiteness 
(10) but below average on Impressiveness (3). 

Students rated high on the personality factor of 
Egoism rated the factor of Wit (11) higher than average. 

Students rated high on the factor of Expressiveness 
rated the factors of Forcefulness (12) and Confidence (16) 
higher than average. 
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Persons characterized as Friendly rated the teacher 
]^igh 0 r than average on the traits of Profundity (8) 
Definiteness (10) , and Forcefulness (12) ; but lower than 
average on Activity (7) . 

Students possessing a higher than average degree 
of Sensuousness rated Professor Funk higher than average 
on Wit (11) and Organization (13) . 

Students with above average scores on the person- 
ality characteristics of Closeness and Submissiveness 
showed significant positive relationships on four Teacher 
Trait factors: Stimulation (2);. Wit (11) a Organization^ 

(13), and Control (16)1 Additionally, students rated high 
on Closeness also rated the teacher high on Forcefulness 
(12) ; but students rated high on Submissiveness rated the 
teacher low on Assertiveness (15) . 

Four of the five personality factors contributing 
to an Educability dimension are significantly related to 
the Teacher Trait factor of Stimulation (2) . The Dependency 
Needs dimension appears to be related to the teacher traits 
of Wit (11) , Organization (13 ) , and possibly Stimulation 
(2); and negatively related to Assertiveness (15). The 
Emotional Expression dimension appears to be related to 
the teacher traits of Wit (11), Forcefulness (12), and ^ 
possibly Definiteness (10) . The Intellectual Orientation 
dimension may be negatively related to the teacher trait 
of Naturalness (4) . 

While many of these relationships appear to be 
psychologically valid, the point should be made that, of 
the 35 significant relationships observed in the Frank Funk 
experiment, only six were likewise observed in the Ben 
Burtt experiment. Three relationships were reversed. 

Correlation coefficients between the 12 Television 
Teacher Trait factor scores obtained from the Professor 
Williiam Sheldon experiment and the 12 student personality 
factor scores are shown in Table 41. 

Students scoring high on the personality factor 
of Egoism rated the teacher trait factors of Stimulation 
(1) and Assertiveness (10) higher than average. Students 
scoring high on Audacity also rated the teacher factor of 
Stimulation (1) higher than average, but rated Control 
(12) lower than average. 
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Students rated high on the personality factor of 
Suhmissiveness rated the factors of Dynamism ( 4 ) and 
Profundity ( 7 ) lower than average. In similar fashion, 
students rated high on the factor of Orderliness rated 
the factors of Organization ( 8 ) and Intimacy ( 11 ) lower 

than average. 

Students rated high on the personality factors of 
Expressiveness and Friendliness rated the factors of 
Organization ( 8 ) and Assertiveness ( 10 ) higher than average, 
but rated Profundity ( 7 ) lower than average. Those high 
on Friendliness also rated Dynamism ( 4 ) lower than average. 
Students rated high on the personality factor of Closeness 
rated Organization ( 8 ) and Intimacy ( 11 ) higher than 
average and Profundity ( 7 ) lower than average. Those 
high on Sensuousness rated the teacher factor of 
Friendliness ( 9 ) higher than average. 

Three factors contributing to the personality 
dimension of Emotional Expression were significantly 
related to the Television Teacher Trait factor of 
Assertiveness ( 10 ), and three were related to the factor 
of Organization (8) . Three factors contributing to the 
emotional dimension were negatively related to the factor 
of Profundity ( 7 ) . 

Students rated high on the personality factors of 
Motivation, Intellectual Interests, Applied Interests, 
and Self-Assertion showed no significant relationships 
with any television teacher trait. These constituted 
four of the five factors contributing to the Intellectual 

Orientation dimension. 

Correlation coefficients between the 13 Television 
Teacher Trait factor scores obtained from students exposed 
to professor Lawrence Myers and the student personality 
factor and dimension scores are shown in Table 42 . 

Students who rated professor Myers as high on 
Assertiveness ( 2 ) were themselves rated high on the 
personality factors of Self-Assertion, Audacity, 
Expressiveness, and Egoism, three of which are represented 
in the second-order dimension of Emotional Expression. 
Similarly, students who rated Professor Myers as high on 
Friendliness ( 10 ) were rated high on the factors of 
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Closeness, Sensaousness, Expressiveness,, and Egoism, all 
of which contributes to Emotional Expression. 



It may be recalled (Table 36) that Professor 
Myers was rated very high on the "witty" scale. The 
Television Teacher Trait factor of Wit (3) was negatively 
rented to the student personality factors of Self-Assertion, 
Sensuousness, and Egoism, as well as the dimensions of 
Emotional Expression and Intellectual Interests. 

Students scoring high on the personality factors 
of Timidity and Submissiveness, and the dimension of 
Dependency Needs, rated Professor Myers high on the factor 

of Control (13) » 

Thus, a great many significant relationships have 
been noted between student personality characteristics 
and their ratings of teachers. Within the matrices of 
correlations between these variables, cells containing 
significant r's varied from 9.6 percent m the Lawrence 
Myers experiment to 13.9 percent in the William Sheldon 
experiment, to 15.5 percent in the Ideal Teacher experiment, 
to 18.2 percent in the FranK Funk experiment, to 30.6 
percent in the Ben Burtt experiment. One must remember, 
however, that the observed relationships were significantly 
different from zero. The largest correlation coe icien 
found was 0 . 267 ; so the predictive capability of single 
traits is low. Further, these experiments did not produce 
consistent patterns. In terms of student personality, 
the dimension of Emotional Expression was related to the 
Teacher Trait factor of Assertiveness in the Sheldon 
and Myers experiments and to the Teacher Trait factor of 
Forcefulness in the Burtt and Funk experiments. No other 
relationship held throughout more than two of the five 
experiments . 

f 

One may conclude that personality characteristics 
of students are, indeed, related in various ways to their 
ratings of teachers: but that these relationships are 
subject to many interactions that make consisten pre- 
dictions difficult. These data suggest a caution for 
university administrators. It is fashionable on university 
campuses for students to rate teachers and publish the 
results in booklets for the benefit of succeeding classes. 
At least one State Legislature has authorized cash 
awards to outstanding college teachers and has stipulated 
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that students will be involved in the determination of 
winners. The chief administrator at a major New York 
City institution promised students that their "grading" 
of the faculty would play a role in promotion and tenure 
decisions.^ If such ratings are to have validity, the 
evidence suggests that one should take into consideration 
the personality characteristics of the students doing 
the rating. 



^ Christian Science Monitor (October 15, 1966) , 
p. 17. The Portland State College is asking students to 
rate their teachers on; 1) Stimulates thinking, 2) con- 
siderate attitude, 3) organizes content well, 4) explains 
clearly, 5) inspires confidence, and 6) considers differing 

opinions . 

^"Campus Crisis," This Week Magazine (February 12, 
1967) , p. 7. 
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CHAPTER V 



RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STUDENT AFFECTIVE BEHAVIOR, 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS, AND THEIR ASSESSMENT 
OF TELEVISION TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS 

Affective Behavior 
in the Classroom 



Since Aristotelian days, when the Greek philosopher 
delineated rules by which a speaker might influence the 
mood of his audience in order better to elicit desired 
subsequent behaviors, communicators have been concerned 
with relationships between affections and other behavioral 
forms. Thorndike focused on this problem in 1932 with 
his description of the "Law of Effect," a general 
affirmation that a connection between a situation and a 
response will be strengthened if accompanied by a satisfying 
state of affairs and vice versa. In more specific terms, 
Bryan theorized that pupils learn more effectively when 
they react favorably to the elements in a teaching 
situation.^ Since reactions, such as opinions, interests, 
or feelings of pupils to teaching situations, were so 
important in attaining desirable educational objectives, 
he believed that some systematic effort should be made to 
measure them. The development of approving attitudes 
as well as the imparting of learning and skills was 
considered essential for self-directed education. 

Such an approach has been generally adopted as a 
major goal of school curricula and has been considered 
by many educators. Bruner, for example, suggested that a 
goal of teaching must be to increase the inherent interest 
in what is being taught, that is, "developing in the child 
an interest in what he is learning and with it an 
appropriate set of attitudes and values about intellectual 

^E. L. Thorndike, The Fundamentals Learning 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 1932) , p. 176. 

^Roy C. Bryan, Pupil Rating of Secondary School ^ 
Teachers (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1937) , p. 1. 
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activities in general."^ Even in informal educational 
situations, such as exist within a family environment, ^ 
there is increasing acceptance of the notion that the 30 I 0 
of parent education is not to supply children with in- 
formation but to change feelings and attitudes and, in 

2 

turn, behavior. 

The relationships between cognitive and affective 
behaviors have yet to be precisely defined. In the 
definitive work on affective behavior, Krathwohl and his 
associates agree that the evidence suggests that "affective 
behaviors develop when appropriate learning experiences 
are provided for students much the same as cognitive ^ 

behaviors develop from appropriate learning experiences. 
However, he notes that no clear causal relationships have 
been scientifically formulated. Heuristically , one may 
observe instances in which teachers utilize the achieve- 
ment of cognitive goals to attain affective goals. 
Conversely, the affect theory of motivation suggests that 
one seeks experiences that have positive affective or 
emotional tones, and the extent to which affect is l^ked 
to an object will be related to the desire of an individual 
to seek the object in order to experience the resultant 
affective state. ^ VJhether or not human beings think or ^ 
act without feeling is not clear. Practically, distinctions 
are made and bridges built between affections and 
cognitions. The poet, T. S. Eliot, says that emotion is 
expressed in art only by providing cognitive data which 
will wake a given emotion. The skill of the artist lies 
in providing the "objective correlative" which will 
inevitably induce a particular emotion. This point of 



^Jerome Bruner, The Process of Education (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1960), p. 73. 

^Ruth Andrus, quoted in The Beam , XVI, No. 8 
(August, 1965) , p. 48. 

^David R. Krathwohl, Benjamin S. Bloom and Bertram 
B. Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Objective, Handboo k I^: 
Affective Domain (New York: David McKay Co., 1964), p. 20. 

4 

Ibid . , p. 55 . 

^Richard Alpert, "The Shaping of Motives for 
Learning," Human Variability and Learni^ (Washington: 

ASCD, NEA), p. 30. 
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view is consistent with that which says that intellect 
is not a separate faculty but an activity of the whole 
organism which begins with sensory experiences and 
involves the emotions.^ In any case/ the affective 
domain of educational objectives is generally accepted 
as desirable and/ operationally/ is defined as the 
"actions/ feelings / and thoughts students are expected 
to develop as a result of the instructional process." 

One aspect of affective behavior was selected 
for study in this research project. The use of television 
has raised disturbing questions with regard to the incul- 
cation of attitudes favorable to the medium and therefore/ 
presumably/ favorable to the educational process. 

Numerous experiments might be cited in which college 
students indicated negative attitudes toward televised 
instruction; and college faculties/ as a rule/ have been 
conservative--to say the least — in their acceptance of 
the medium in or out of the classroom. Younger children 
and adults have been more enthusiastic. Most studies/ 
however/ have tended to be peripheral to the central 
question of lesson effectiveness/ with the judgments or 
opinions elicited from teachers / students/ and administra- 
tors colored by elements other than the product itself. 



Mood as an Indie ator of 
Affective Behavior 



If the objective of university instruction is to 
develop in students a desire for self-education/ then 
students must be stimulated by the instructional process 

^Harold Taylor/ Art and the Intellect (New York: 

The Museum of Modern Art, 1960) / p. 12. 

2 

Krathwohl/ op. cit . / p. 4. 

^Wilbur Schramm/ "What We Knov; About Learning 
from Instructional Television/" Educational Television / the Next 
Ten Years (U.S. Government Printing Office/ 1965)/ pp. 52-76. 

^Judith Murphy and Ronald Gross / Learning by 
Television (New York: The Fund for the Advancement of 

Education, 1966) / p. 58. 
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itself. If television is an intervening variable in the 
process, does it act to neutralize potential attitudinal 
effects? For example, does it reduce the impact of the 
teacher as an emotional catalyst to students? 

The decision was therefore made to use student 
mood as the measure of teacher effect. In Krathwohl s 
taxonomy, this determination would be equivalent to his 
"Satisfaction in Response," where the essential task is 
to determine the feeling of satisfaction or other 
emotional reaction accompanying a particular behavioral 
state. ^ Krathwohl has some reservations about the exact 
location of this emotional component in an affective 
response continuum since it tends to permeate the entire 
system. He also tends to describe the component only in 
positive terms, whereas studies in m.ood have described 
numerous negative aspects. 

The concept of mood, furthermore, has not occupied 
an important place in psychological theory, according 
to the person who has done perhaps the most extensive work 
in the field. ^ In layman's terms, mood has been a part 
of the language for many years as a term to describe some 
general state of being. However, some aspects of mood, 
such as aggression, anxiety, and activation, have been 
studied extensively, and the formal literature on mood is 
increasing. Nowlis has defined mood as the effect on a 
person of his own configurations of activity, and has 
summarized certain applications.^ For example, mood 
refers to dispositions which are temporary and reversible. 
As a consequence, subjects can and do report their 
momentary feelings with no concern for any social desir- 
a'bility or status which might relate to their temporal 

^Krathwohl, op. cit . , p. 132. 

^ Ibid . , p. 179 . 

^Vincent Nowlis, "Research with the Mood Adjective 
Check List." Report prepared for book chapter. (1965), 
p. 43. (Mimeographed.) 

"^Vincent Nowlis, "The Concept of Mood," in Conflict 
and creativity , ed. by Seymour M. Farber and Roger H. L. 
Wilson (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1963) . 
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report. Moods always refer to the whole person. People 
have a tendency to define their mood by using adjectives 

which complete the sentence, "I feel •" Since 

it does refer to an entire person, it follows that mood 
is multidimensional. Mood is dispositional in nature, 
and probably in a psychological hierarchy in which 
emotions are identified as first-order dispositions, 
mood as second-order dispositions, and temperament is a 
third-order and a more nearly permanent disposition. Moods 
are related to a complex of internal and external controls. 
Certain responses which vary with mood change are predictors 
of other co-varying responses. 

For many of the experiments reported in the litera- 
ture » and for this research, the Mood Adjective Check List 
(MACL) developed by Nowlis and his associates has been 
used as the instrument to assess mood. With appropriate 
instructions and test items it is always possible for a 
person to give a verbal report of how he feels at the 
moment he reads a test item. Approximately twelve 
dimensions of mood have been identified by factor analytic 
studies by means of a centroid factor analysis and rotation 
to simple structure. Adjectives with consistent and 
high loadings on the factors constitute the Mood Adjective 
Check list. Each adjective is scored with respect to 
four levels of relevance to present mood. The moods and 
corresponding adjectives are shown in Table 43. 

Television Te ach ing and Mood Change 
Experiments and Results 

The teaching experiment was designed to ascertain 
students' moods immediately prior to and following each 
lecture. One aspect of mood theory suggests that, inter- 
nally, moods may be considered as goals. To achieve certain 
goals, a person is constantly manipulating his own mood 
state. Since it has been shown that attitudes, beliefs, 
and goals are interrelated, with manipulation of any one 
influencing the others, we may hypothesize that changes 
in moods that occur concomitant to the chemistry lecture 
presented by Professor Burtt should be accompanied by 
modifications in attitudes toward various aspects of the 



^See Appendix C. 
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TABLE 43 



DEFINITIONS OF STUDENT MOODS 
(From the Mood Adjective 
Check List (MACL) Developed 



by Vincent Nowlis, Ph.D., 
University of Rochester) 




1. Vigor — being active, energetic, and vigorous 

2. Aggression — being defiant, fed-up, and rebellious 

3. Anxiety — being clutched up, fearful, and insecure 

4. Concentration— being concentrating, engaged- in-thought , 

and serious 

5. Fatigue — being drowsy, sluggish, and tired 

6. Sadness— being blue, regretful, and sad 

7. Egotism-being boastful, egotistic, and self-centered 

8. Elation — being elated, lighthearted, and pleased 

9 . Skepticism— being skeptical and suspicious 

10. Social Affection— being affectionate, kindly, and warmhearted 



11. Surgency — being carefree, nonchalant, and playful 

12. Inspiration*— bein g inspired, resourceful, and stimulated 

*Not identified by Nowlis but included by Myers because of 
hypothesized validity in a teaching-learning situation. 
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lecture, including the teacher who was the primary 
The assumption is that teacher induced mood is related 
to perception of the teacher. 

within undefined limits^ it is believed that a 
person tends to place high value on the moods he is in 
and to place a low value on the moods he is not in. 

. .there is. . .a time to every purpose under the 
heaven. . .a time to weep, and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn and a time to dance. . ." One may urn on ® 

television set expecting to relax for an hour, an p 
a relatively low value on concentration; or one may tune 
in to a presidential news conference with the opposite 
expectation and place a high value on 

situation determines the desirable moods, and a person will 
strive for internal closure by aligning his moods accordingly. 

Table 44 shows the responses to the various moods 
by students before and after exposure to Professor Burtfs 
chemistry lecture. 

The overall mood of the 706 students enrolled in 
the chemistry course as they prepared to participate in 
the class could be described as follows: The class con- 

sidered that it was Concentrating a great deal. Social 
Affection was quite strong, as was Inspiration. In terms 
of Vigor and Fatigue, both moods were fairly pronounced, 
indicating a substantial number who felt Vigorous and a 
substantial number who felt Fatigued. The class was in a 
moderately Elated mood, and somewhat less Surgent. The 
class was quite Skeptical. The class exhibited some, but 
certainly not strong, feelings of Anxiety, Sadness, 

Egotism (7 and Aggression. 

In positive terms, the class indicated that it was 
feeling active, concentrating, elated, affectionate and 
inspired— a mood-complex that would seem to be conducive 
to effective participation in the role of learner in e 
teaching situation to follow. 

At the conclusion of the Ben Burtt lecture, sig- 
nificant changes were found to have occurred with all 
twelve mood factors. A very large change occurred in 
Fatigue, students decreasing significantly on the factor. 
ConcLrently, a large increase occurred with the "companion 
facto r of Vigor. In addition to considering themselves to 

Ecclesiastes: 3: 1,4. 
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TABLE 44 



RESPONSES TO MOOD FACTORS BY STUDENTS EXPOSED TO 

PROFESSOR BEN BURTT 




Raw Scores 









Change 


Sigma, 

Change 


"t" 


Mood ■ 

Factors Pre^ 


-Lesson 


Post-Lesson 


Aggression 


1.1332 


0 . 5510 


- .5822 


1.5562 


10.250 


C one entr at ion 


6.0199 


6.2635 


.2436 


2.1633 


2.993 


Fatigue 


3.7011 


2.2195 


-1.4816 


2.6227 


15.001 


Social Affection 


4.2876 


3.7224 


- .5652 


1.8604 


8.074 


Anxiety 


1.4660 


0.6995 


- .7705 


1.5802 


12.971 


Elation 


3.3909 


4.0127 


.6218 


2.2537 


7.333 


Egotism 


1.1813 


0.8980 


- .2833 


1.5238 


4.936 


Vigor 


3.5978 


4.4207 


.8229 


2.3258 


9.405 


Surgency 


2.8966 


2.6091 


- .2875 


2.0780 


3.676 


" Inspiration" 


3.9717 


5.0000 


1.0283 


2.2773 


12.000 


Sadness 


1.3314 


0.6898 


- .6416 


1.6224 


10.484 


Skepticism 


1.7918 


0.8244 


- .9674 


1.5942 


16.123 
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be more Vigorous at the conclusion of the lecture# students 
also indicated significant positive changes in moods 
labeled Concentration; Elation# and Inspiration. Social 
Affection, formerly quite high; became significantly less 
intense although still quite pronounced. S'urgency also 
became less pronounced. VJhile students weie very 
Skeptical before the class, they were much less so after- 
wards. Likewise, Anxiety, Sadness, Egotism, and 
Aggression — each initially low — showed further decreases 
in intensity. 

From a purely subjective point of view, one might 
conclude that this lecture, presented near the beginning of 
the chemistry course (the second lecture period) , was 
quite successful in polarizing a mood-complex inimical to 
student satisfaction with the course. 

One might conjecture that the post-lesson moods 
described by students would be reflections of the lesson 
in which they had participated and over which the teacher 
exerted control, and that the mode of presentation might 
affect moods. The Ben Burtt teaching experiment permitted 
a comparative analysis of mood changes during the conduct 
of the lecture between the class receiving the lecture on 
television and the class receiving instruction in the 
normal manner. 

Table 45 shows the extent of mood change on 
eleven mood factors^ for the television lecture section 
and the classroom lecture section. Students in the 
television section reported significant mood changes on 
nine of eleven factors. Concentration and Surgency did 
not change significantly. As will be seen momentarily, 
students came into the lecture in a sufficiently high 
mood of Concentration that lack of significant change is 
actually reassuring. Students in the classroom lecture 
reported significant mood changes on all eleven factors. 

On terms of differences in mood-change between 
the two sections, students in the classroom section reported 
a significantly greater change in mood on the factor of 
Concentration than students in the television section. 
Conversely, students in the television section reported a 



Because of computer program limitations, only 
eleven of twelve mood factors could be analyzed. The mood 
of Fatigue was arbitrarily excluded. 
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TABLE 45 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TELEVISION SECTION AND CLASSROOM SECTION 
ON THE BASIS OF ELEVEN MOOD-CHANGE FACTORS 



(TV 


= 242, 


Class = 


231; m = 


1, n = 471) 


Mood-Change 

Factor 


Variance/df 


Mood Change 


F -Ratio 


Between 


Within 


TV 


Class 


Aggression 


0.0015 


2.5651 


- .6942 


-.6970 


0.0006 


Concentration 


31.8457 


4.8023 


- .0992 


.4199 


6.6313** 


Social Affection 


1.4343 


3.5661 


- .5041 


-.3939 


0.4022 


Anxiety 


4.9597 


2.8878 


- .9711 


-.7662 


1.7175 


Elation 


30.4602 


5.4296 


.9752 


.4675 


5.6100* 


Egotism 


0.8977 


2.8053 


- .2851 


-.3723 


0.3200 


Vigor 


4.3056 


5,8820 


.8099 


.6190 


0.7322 


Surgency 


11.4515 


4.9161 


- .0826 


-.3939 


2.3294 


Inspiration 


4.8271 


5.2335 


, .8802 


1.0823 


0.9224 


Sadness 


4.2427 


2.9072 


— . 8388 


-.6494 


1.4593 


Skepticism 


0.4277 


2.5676 


-1.0083 


-.9481 


0.1666 






Means and Sigmas 








Concentration 


Elation 




Television Section- . 0992 


2.0627 


.9752 


2.3354 




Classroom Section .4199 


2.3097 


.4675 


2.3146 





*p < .05; **p < .01 
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significantly greater change in mood on the factor of 
Elation. No other significant differences were noted. 

Comment on the two observed differences, however, should 
be related to the data in Table 46. 

Table 46 examines the moods reported by students 
immediately following the lesson. The significant fact 
is the observation that ^ significant differences were 
found between the two sections. Students who received 
Professor Burtt ' s lecture by television reported 
essentially the same complex of moods as students who 
received the lecture directly. 

Students in the 1:00 P. M. (live presentation) 
section reported a significantly greater positive change in 
the mood of Concentration than did students in the 11:00 
A. M. (television presentation) section. But students in 
the 11:00 A. M. section were in a mood of greater Concentra- 
tion prior to the lesson than those in the 1:00 P. M. 
section immediately after the lunch hour. Students in the 
11:00 A. M. section remained in a mood of high Concentra- 
tion after the lesson, while students in the 1:00 P. M. 
section approached this degree of Concentration. 

Students in both sections reported significant 
increases in the mood of Elation. In this instance, students 
in the 11:00 A. M. section were in a significantly less 
pleasant frame of mind prior to the lesson than students 
in the 1:00 P. M. section. At the conclusion of the lesson, 
students in the 11:00 A. M. section showed a significantly 
greater positive change on this factor. As a result, the 
initial differences were eliminated, and the two sections 
reported nearly identical degrees of Elatedness after 
their lesson. 

The two significant mood-changes observed were 
thus seemingly unrelated to the mode of presentation. 
Professor Burtt, with his chemistry lesson, was able to 
achieve the same mood-complex at the conclusion of this 
lecture by television as he was able to achieve in the 
classroom in person. The medium of television was no 
barrier in this endeavor. 

Flanders has discussed "classroom climate" as a 
set of generalized attitudes toward the teacher and class 
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TABLE 46 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF TELEVISION SECTION AND CLASSROOM SECTION 
ON THE BASIS OF ELEVEN POST-LESSON MOOD FACTORS 
(TV = 242, Class = 231; m = 1, n = 471) 



Post-Lesson 
Mood Factor 


Varianc e/df 


Means 


F-Ratio 


Between 


Within 


TV 


Class 


Aggression 


4.1823 


1.9245 


0.4959 


0.6840 


2.1732 


Concentration 


0.4118 


5.1915 


6.2149 


6.1558 


0.0793 


Social Affection 


0.4229 


6.3093 


3.8926 


3.9524 


0.0670 


Anxiety 


0.4804 


2.1570 

0 


0.7025 


0.7662 


0.2227 


Elation 


0.0169 


5.2962 


4.2521 


4.2641 


0.0032 


Egotism 


5.4169 


2.8301 


0.8595 


1.0736 


1.9141 


Vigor 


17.5975 


7.1769 


4.7149 


4.3290 


2.4520 


Surgency 


4.9115 


6.1221 


2.8264 


3.0303 


0.8023 


Inspiration 


0.5352 


5.5792 


5.1322 


5.0649 


0.0959 


Sadness 


1.2709 


2.3124 


0.6322 


0.7359 


0.5496 


Skepticism 


0.1450 


1.9245 


0.9008 


0.8658 


0.0753 
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which students share in common despite individual 
differences.^ These common attitudes create a relatively 
social atmosphere j or climate^ which is similar to the 
theory of Unanimism expounded by the French novelist./. 
Remains,^ VJhen a single event or purpose or emotion 
molds a collection of individuals into a groups the group 
feels and thinks in a way of its own. Highet reminds 
readers of the pleasure in teaching when one feels he is 
being heard not by a collection of individuals but by a 
group which one creates. Professor Burtt achieved a 
similar group success with his lecture^ Bssed on the 
experiment, one may conclude that students do report 
significant c hanges in mood following presentation of a 
chemistry lesson, and that the directions and degrees of 
change are such that comparable post-lesson mood- complexes 
are reported by students when the ir;Struction is received 
either by television or by regular classroom presentation. 

The Frank Funk— Irving Lee television experiments 
included 163 students who saw both lectures and who also 
indicated their moods at the beginning and end of each 
lecture. Again, the assumption is made that student^ 
responses are reflections of the total gestalt in which 
the teacher is probably the critical factor. Tables 47 
and 48 show the student responses to the Mood Adjective 
Check List before and after the lectures by Professor 
Funk and professor Lee, respectively. 

Each lecture resulted in a large number of 
statistically significant changes in mood, as reported 
by students. Nine of twelve MACL factors showed sig- 
nificant change after the Funk lecture; seven after Lee. 
From an instructional effectiveness point of view, the 
changes occuring during Professor s Funk s lecture would 
seem viable for learning to occur. The class indicated 
that it was Concentrating, Affectionate, Surgent, Vigorous, 
Pleased, and Inspired. The mood complex could certainly 
be described as positively oriented, perhaps to a degree 
inimical to intense intellectuality. According to the 
student reports, at the conclusion of the lecture they 
became less Aggressive, Fatigued, Socially Affectionate, 

^Ned A. Flanders. Teache r Influence , P up M. 
Attitudes, and Achievement . OE-25040 C ooper at ive_Re search 
Monograph No. 12 (Washington i Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. GoverniTt3nt Printing Office, 1965) , p. 3. 

^Highet, p£. cit . , p. 55. 
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TABLE 47 



MACL RESPONSES TO MOOD FACTORS BY 163 STUDENTS 
EXPOSED TO PROFESSOR FRANK FUNK 



Mood Factor Pre-Lesson Post-Lesson Change ®D 



Aggression 


1.5706 


Concentration 


5.2577 


Fatigue 


3.1472 


Social Affection 


4.6073 


Anxiety 


1.6565 


Elation 


3.6196 


Egotism 


1.7914 


Vigor 


3.8896 


Surgency 


3.8037 


Inspiration 


3.6135 


Sadness 


1.6787 


Skepticism 


1.8466 



1.1227 


-.4479 


5.5583 


.3006 


2.7607 


-.3865 


3 . 8466 


-.7607 


1.1902 


-.4663 


3.5276 


-.0920 


1.2086 


-.5828 


3.7362 


-.1534 


2.9448 


-.8589 


4.1595 


.5460 


1.1902 


-.4785 


1.2270 


-.6196 



1.6210 


3.526 


2.4145 


1.590 


2.3817 


2.071 


1.8695 


.5.196 


1.5558 


3.825 


2.0086 


0.585 


1.3738 


5.416 


2.1005 


0.933 


1.8989 


5.776 


2.0818 


3.348 


1.4709 


4.154 


1.3576 


5.829 



TABLE 48 

MACL RESPONSES TO MOOD FACTORS BY 163 STUDENTS 
EXPOSED TO PROFESSOR IRVING LEE 

Mood Factor Pre-Lesson Post-Lesson Change *^D 



Aggression 


1.4662 


Concentration 


4.1963 


Fat igue 


2.3558 


Social Affection 


4.0061 


Anxiety 


1.0981 


Elation 


3.4110 


Egotism 


1.6748 


Vigor 


4.0246 


Surgency 


3.6810 


Inspiration 


3.2884 


Sadness 


1.1411 


Skepticism 


1.2884 



1.3067 


-.1595 


4.5215 


.3252 


3.0184 


.6626 


3.4785 


-.5276 


1.0245 


-.0736 


2.7975 


-.6135 


1.3374 


-o3374 


2.7853 


-1.2393 


2.8221 


-.8589 


3.0307 


-.2577 


1.0429 


-.0982 


1.0307 


-.2577 



1.5544 


1.310 


2.1844 


1.901 


2.4147 


3.504 


1.8111 


3.718 


1.2313 


0.763 


2.0762 


3.773 


1.4108 


3.053 


2.3779 


6.652 


2.0571 


5.331 


2.3304 


1.412 


1.0978 


1.142 


1.3227 


2.487 
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Anxious^ Egotistical/ Surgsnt/ Sad./ and ST^sptical. Thsy 
became more Inspired. They remained moderately Elated 
and vigorous^ and maintained a high degree of Concentration. 

Professor Lee's lecture also resulted in students 
becoming less Socially Affectionate/ Egotistical/ Surgent/ 
and Skeptical. In addition/ they reported very little 
Aggression/ Anxiety/ or Sadness; although these states 
resulted less from changes concomitant with the lecture 
than from low levels prior to the lecture. They reported 
that they were in a higher state (p < .10) of Concentration- 
However/ they indicated a tendency/ not statistically 
significant/ to become less Inspired/ became much less 
Vigorous/ and much more Fatigued. None of these changes 
would seem desirable. 

Students reported significantly greater moods 
of Concentration/ Social Affection/ Inspiration.. Fatigue/ 
Skepticism/ Sadness / and Anxiety prior to the Funk lecture 
than to the Lee lecture. It is, therefore/ not surprising 
that more changes occurred during the Funk lecture. 

As the students approached the Funk lecture/ they 
reported being in a significantly greater mood of 
Concentration than for the Lee lecture. For both lectures/ 
there was a tendency to concentrate more at their conclu— 
sion. The relative positions were thus maintained at a 
slightly improved level. 

Students reported being in a significantly greater 
mood of Inspiration prior to the Funk lecture. At its 
conclusion/ they felt inspired to a significantly greater 
degree. No significant change in level occurred during 
the Lee lecture. 

Students also reported being in a significantly 
greater mood of Social Affection prior to the Funk lecture. 
After both lectures, students reported significant decreases 
on this factor. Their relative status remained unchanged, 
v;ith students reporting a greater mood of Social Affection 
after exposure to Professor Funk than after exposure to 
Professor Lee. 

Prior to both lectures/ students reported similar 
levels of Vigor and Elation. After the lectures, students 
exposed to Professor Funk reported approximately the same 
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„ctor. Th„., .t «h. hl,».r 

oA.. Le. l.««... 

on two factors, Surgency and ^^otism. students 

reported approximately the same degree of 

each lecture, and significant decreases to comparabl 

levels at the conclusion of each. 

qtndents prior to the Funk lecture, reported a 

Professor Funk decreased significantly ^rrni-Fi 

Tiirstudents exposed to Professor Lee — 
cantly. At the conclusion of the lectures, 
difference had disappeared. 

Nearly identical patterns of mood occurred for 
Scepticism, sLness, and Anxiety. For each students 
reported a significantly higher mood prior to Fu 

lecture, but reported a ®^|nificant decrease a 
elusion; so that no significant differences « 
between Funk and Lee after the experimental lectures. 

The William Sheldon experiment was also designed 
to measure student reports of changes in °r feel g 

between the beginning and the end of the lecture, and t 

relate mood to teacher ratin^and^s^^^^^^^ 

List (MACL)'. 

The class as a whole considered itself to be 
a mood of high Concentration. Social Affection was quit 
strong. Both Fatigue and Vigor were moderately strong, 
as alL were Surgency, Elation, and Inspiration. The 
ILls las c^ite Skeptical. It indicated relatively weak 
feelings of Aggression, Anxiety, Egotism, and Sa ness. 

the Close 

selves to be Concentrating and Inspired to a 
greater degree. Social Affection, ^urgency and Elati^^ 
Lcame significantly less intense, although still qu^ 
pronounced. Students were much less Skepti 
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TABLE 49 



MACL RESPONSES TO MOOD-FACTORS BY 260 STUDENTS 
EXPOSED TO PROFESSOR WILLIAM SHELDON 



Mood Factor Pre-Lesson Post-Lesson Change 



’D 



Aggression 

Concentration 

Fatigue 

Social Affection 

Anxiety- 

Elation 

Egotism 

Vigor 

Surgency 

Inspiration 

Sadness 

Skepticism 



1.6923 


1.2038 


5.2692 


5.7154 


3.7808 


3.4154 


4.1792 


3.9808 


1.3346 


1.0385 


3.7346 


3.3000 


1.2577 


0.8923 


3.6808 


3.4115 


3.7346 


2.9692 


3.5077 


3.9000 


1.5269 


1.2385 


1.8269 


1.3923 



-.4885 

.4462 

-.3654 

-.7384 

-.2961 

-.4346 

-.3654 

-.2693 

-.7654 

.3923 

-.2385 

-.4346 



1.5127 

2.0128 

2.2331 

1.6041 

1.3275 

1.8751 

1.2760 

2.1229 

1.8315 

2.1810 

1.4658 

1.4929 



5.208 

3.572 

2.638 

7.421 

3.593 

3.737 
4.614 
2.054 

6.738 
2.899 
2.624 
4.693 
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conclusion of the class. Likewise^ Aggression^ Anxiety# 
Egotism# and Sadness — each initially low showed further 
decreases in intensity. Students became less Fatigued. 
However# they also reported that they became significantly 
less Vigorous. This last reaction is the only result for 
which one might have wished a reversal to occur. 

The lecture by Professor Lawrence Myers was 
accompanied by significant changes in nine of twelve 
MACL factors. Students reported decreases in six factors 
(Aggression^ Fatigue# Anxiety, Sadness# Skepticism# 

Egotism) and increases in three factors (Concentration, 
Elation# Inspiration) . The three remaining factors (Social 
Affection# Vigor# Surgency) maintained their high pre- 
lesson levels. These data are reported in Table 50. 

With two exceptions# a totally different mood- 
pattern resulted from Professor Charles Siepmann's lecture. 
Seven significant changes were reported. Students decreased 
on five factors (Social Affection, Elation# Vigor# Egotism# 
and Surgency) and increased on two (Concentration# Fatigue) . 
The remaining factors (Aggression# Sadness# Anxiety# 
Skepticism# Inspiration) maintained pre-lesson levels. 

These data are reported in Table 51. 

For this experiment only# dimensions labeled 
Euphoria and Dysphoria were also studied. Euphoria# or 
"good mood#" was defined as an arithmetic coiribination of 
Elation# Vigor# and Surgency# and Dysphoria# or "bad ^ 
mood#" as the sum of Aggression# Anxiety# and Sadness. 

The lesson by Professor Myers was accompanied by a sig- 
nificant decrease in Dysphoria; while the lesson by 
Professor Siepmann was accompanied by a significant decrease 
in Euphoria. 

The statistical design of the Myers-Siepmann 
experiment permitted a comparative examination of student 
moods and mood-changes on the basis of sex and year in 
school in addition to the teachers. Fifteen graduate 
students were excluded from the comparisons# leaving 191 
students who saw and reacted to both Professor Myers and 

^Vincent Nowlis# "Research with the Mood Adjective 
Check List#" op. cit . # p. 19. 
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TABLE 50 



MACL RESPONSES TO MOOD FACTORS BY 206 STUDENTS 
EXPOSED TO PROFESSOR LAWRENCE MYERS 



Mood Factor 


Pre-Lesson Post-Lesson 


Change 




t 


Aggression 


1.5485 


1.0825 


-.4660 


1.5472 


4.31 


Concentration 


5.0534 


5.5146 


.4612 


2.2417 


2.96 


Fatigue 


3.0388 


2.2621 


-.7767 


1.9948 


5.59 


Social Affection 4.7136 


4.6456 


-.0680 


1.6206 


0.60 


Anxiety 


1.2524 


0.8883 


-.3641 


1.3541 


3.87 


Elation 


3.8495 


4.1602 


.3207 


2.3966 


1.92 


Sadness 


1.4175 


0.8738 


-.5437 


1.4400 


5.44 


Skept icism 


1.7718 


1.2816 


-.4902 


1.4201 


4.95 


Vigor 


4.0000 


4.2136 


.2136 


2.3919 


1.28 


Egotism 


2.0728 


lc7718 


-.3010 


1.6000 


2.71 


Surgency 


3.9660 


3.8786 


-.0874 


2.1525 


0.58 


Inspiration 


4.2136 


4.6942 


.4806 


2.5398 


2.72 


Euphoria 


11.8155 


12.2524 


.4369 


5.4074 


1.16 


Dysphoria 


4.2184^ 


2.8446 


-1.3738 


3.5022 


6.45 


^Euphoria, or "good mood/' is 


; the sum of Elation, 


Vigor, 


and Surgency. 












b 

Dysphoria, or "bad 


mood," is 


1 the sum of Aggression, 


Anxiety, and 


Sadness. 















TABLE 51 








MACL 


RESPONSES 


TO MOOD FACTORS BY 206 


STUDENTS 






EXPOSED TO PROFESSOR CHARLES SIEPMANN 




Mood Factor 


Pre-Lesson 


Post-Lesson 


Change 


^D 


t 


Aggression 


1.6311 


1 . 6165 


-.0146 


2.1293 


0.01 


Concentration 


4.6262 


5.5922 


.9660 


2.4781 


5 . 62 


Fatigue 


2.8301 


3.2961 


.4660 


2.7317 


2.45 


Social Affection 4.3689 


3.8010 


-.5679 


1.8364 


4.44 


Anxiety 


1.3932 


1.2233 


-.1699 


1.4194 


1.72 


Elation 


3.6214 


2.6942 


-.9272 


2.2028 


6.02 


Sadness 


1.5291 


1.4709 


-.0582 


1.6210 


0.52 


Skepticism 


1.5437 


1.4320 


-.1117 


1.6346 


0.98 


vigor 


3.6019 


2.8835 


-.7184 


2.3788 


4.33 


Egotism 


1.9767 


1.5291 


-.4466 


1.3846 


4.65 


Surgency 


3.5825 


2.3689 


-1.2136 


2.0409 


8.55 


Inspiration 


4.0437 


4.0000 


.0437 


2.6411 


0.24 


Euphoria 


10.8058 


7.9466 


-2.8592 


4.7383 


8.67 


Dysphoria 


4.5534 


4.3107 


-.2427 


3.6195 


0.96 



Professor Siepmann. The sample comprised 158 females 
and 224 males; and 150 freshmen, 124 sophomores, and 
108 upperclass students. 

At the beginning of the lessons students pre- 
paring to watch Professor Myers indicated that they were in 
a significantly higher mood of Concentration and Surgency 
than the students preparing to watch Professor Siepmann. 

At the end of the lectures. Professor Siepmann s class 
reported significantly higher moods on four factors 
(Aggression, Fatigue, Anxiety, and Sadness); whereas 
Professor Myers' class reported significantly higher moo s 
on five factors (Social Affection, Elation, Vigor, Surgency 
and Inspiration) . 



Several significant differences were noted by sex. 
Prior to the lessons, men reported higher mood scores 
than women on three factors (Aggression, Skepticism, and 
Egotism). At lesson's end, men continued to report 
higher scores on Aggression and Skepticism— and on Sadness. 
Prior to the lesson, women reported higher mood scores 
than men on three factors (Social Affection, Elation 
and Vigor). At lesson s end., women continued to report 
higher scores on Social Affection and Elation— and on 
Surgency. In general, therefore, sex differences in mood 
tended to remain constant whereas teacher differences 
changed radically. At the same time there were no meaning- 
ful and significant interactions with a single exception; 
women watching Professor Myers and men watching Professor 
Siepmann reported higher scores on the mood of Vigor than 
did their opposites. 

Prior to the lessons, sophomores reported higher 
mood scores than freshmen or upperclassmen on the factors 
of Fatigue, Sadness, and Skepticism; and freshmen reported 
higher mood scores on Vigor and Elation. At the conclu- 
sion of the lessons, these differences were not signifi- 
cant with one exception. Freshmen continued to report 
a higher state of Elation. Additionally upperclass 
students now reported significantly higher scores on Egotism. 
Only one significant interaction appeared between sex and 
class--sophomore females reported higher post-lesson 
Anxiety scores. No significant interactions were reported 
between teacher and class. 
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In summary, the differences reported by students 
in their mood-complex when exposed both to Professor 
Myers and Professor Siepman occurred independently of sex, 
year in school, or interactions between the variables; but 
were significantly related to the teachers and. presumably, 
the environment created by them and their treatment of 
their subjects. 



Relationships Between Moods 
and Teacher Ratings 

If the theory is correct that moods seen as goals, 
and attitudes are related, one might con 3 ®cture that changes 
in moods would be accompanied by variations in the valua- 
tions placed on certain teacher traits. A person who 
acquired a feeling of Vigor might be more likely to 3 udge 
a teacher as Active than a person who either did not 
acquire this feeling or become less vigorous. The 
experimental design, however, did not permit a measure of 
teacher rating change from beginning to end of a lesson. 
Teacher ratings were made only at the lesson's conclusion. 

In the process of data tabulation it became evident that, 
in many instances, mood change per se might obscure the 
nature of the relationships between mood and teacher traits. 
For example, a person might be in a mood of high concentra- 
tion before a lesson (perhaps in anticipation as a goal- 
oriented mood) and continue to be in a mood of high con- 
centration at its conclusion. Both conditions would seem 
not only appropriate but desirable; one comes to a lesson 
in a "proper" frame of mind and remains so. This person 
may rate the teacher high on certain personality traits. 

Yet, these high ratings will be unrelated to mood change 
as there simply cannot be any positive change. It was 
therefore decided to limit the examination to the relation- 
ships between post— lesson moods and teacher traits. The 
implicit assumption was that at any given instant the 
moods reported by a person may be related coincidentally 
to assessment of teacher traits. 

Table 52 shows the correlation coefficients between 
12 post-lesson moods and 15 teacher traits identified in 
Professor Burtt ' s chemistry lesson experiment. 

Sixty— four of 180 possible relationships (35.6 
percent) differ significantly from zero at the .05 level 
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of confidence. Every mood is related to ® 

three Teacher Trait factors, and three moods (Concentraur 
Vigor a^d Inspiration) are related to eight teacher traits. 

The types of relationships are also quite con- 
sistent with the theory. 

The mood of Concentration was positively related 
to the Teacher Trait factors of Stimulation (1) , Dynamism 
12 ), Porcefulness (7), Profundity (9), Assertiveness 
(10), Directness (14), and Organization (15). It was 
negatively related to Wit (13) . 

The moods of Vigor, Inspiration, and Elation 
were positively related to Stimulation (1) , Confidence ( ), 
Forcefulness (7), Profundity (9), and Directness ( 

Vigor was also positively related to Dynamism <2), Control 
(8), and Assertiveness (10). Elation was also P ^ 

related to Wit (13) and organization (15) . 
was also positively related to Dynamism (2) , Intimacy 
(6) , and Organization (15) . 

The mood of Social Affection was positively related 
to four Teacher Trait factors: Profundity (9), Wit ( ), 

Directness (14), and Organization (15). 

The remaining "positive" mood of S urgency was 
significantly related to only one factor. Wit (1 ) . 

The mood of Egotism exhibited a mixture of relation- 
ships with teacher trait scores. This mood was positively 
related to the Teacher Trait factors of Stimulation (1), 
Forcefulness (7) , and Wit (13) ; but was negatively related 
to the Teacher Trait factors of Naturalness (4) and 
Directness (14) . 

Both the moods of Sadness and Fatigue were 
positively related to Teacher Trait factor 5, which was 
Lntatively labeled as Friendliness. Otherwise, the 
relationships were as might have been predicted. Fatigu 
was negatively related to the teacher traits o 
Stimulation (1) , Vigor (2), Confidence (3), Profundity (9), 
Communication (11), and Directness (14). Sadness was 
negatively related to Stimulation (1) : Intimacy (6) , 

Wit (13) f and Organization (15). 
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The moods of Aggression and Anxiety were negatively 
related to the Teacher Trait factors of Intimacy (6) , 
Communication (11 ) , and Organization (15) . Aggression 
was also negatively related to Directness (14) . 

The mood of Skepticism was negatively related to 
the Teacher Trait factors of Naturalness (4 ) , Friendliness 
(5), Communication (11), and Directness (14). 

One may infer that the types of relationships 
observed between post-lesson moods and ratings of Professor 
Burtt on the fifteen teacher traits are entirely consistent 
with the theory. The ratings given the teacher will 
in a great many instances be direct reflections of the moods 
the students are in, and the moods y in turn, will in many 
instances be reflections of the lesson in which the 
students have participated and over which the teacher has 
control . 



The relationships between post-lesson moods and 
teacher traits derived from Professor Frank Funk's public 
address lesson are shown in Table 53. Forty seven of 192 
possible relationships (24.5 percent) differ significantly 
from zero at the .05 level of confidence. 

Three Teacher Trait factors, Composure (1) , 

Intimacy (5) , and Confidence (16) were unrelated to all 
post-lesson moods. Five additional factors, Impressiveness 
(3), Naturalness (4), Activity (7), Style (9), and 
Assertiveness (15) were related to one post-lesson mood 
each. 



The Teacher Trait factor of Stimulation (2) was 
of special significance, being related to nine post- 
lesson mood scores. It was positively related to the moods 
of Concentration, Social Affection, Elation, Vigor, and 
Inspiration; and negatively related to the moods of 
Aggression, Fatigue, Sadness, and Skepticism. 

Special attention should also be given to four 
other Teacher Trait factors. Dynamism (6) was positively 
related to the moods of Concentration, Elation, Vigor, 
and Inspiration; and negatively related to Fatigue and 
Sadness. Profundity (8) was positively related to the 
moods of Concentration, Vigor, and Inspiration; and 
negatively related to Aggression and Fatigue. Communication 
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(1) W 3 S positiv0ly 3T©l3t0c3. to tli 0 moods of Socisl Affoctiori/ 
Elation,, and Inspiration; and negatively related to 
Skepticism. Organization (13) was negatively related to 
the moods of Aggression. Fatigue. Egotism Sadness, and 
Skepticism; but was positively related to Vigor. 

Major inconsistencies appeared to occur with two 
Teacher Trait factors. Forcefulness (12) was positively 
correlated with three negative moods: Aggression, Sadness, 

and Skepticism. Clarity (14) was negatively correlated 
with the moods of Aggression, Egotism, Sadness, and 
Skepticism; but was also negatively correlated with the 
moods of Social Affection, Vigor, and Surgency. 

The post-lesson moods of Elation and Inspiration 
were both positively related to the teacher traits of 
Stimulation (2), Dynamism (6). Communication (10) , and 
Wit (11) . Inspiration was also related to Profundity (8) . 

A comparative analysis of the Frank Funk lecture 
and the earlier Ben Burtt lecture indicates that the Teacher 
Trait factors of Stimulation Dynamism, Profundity^ 
Directness, and Organization show completely consistent 
relationships with post-lesson moods. 

The relationships between post-lesson moods and 
teacher traits derived from Professor William Sheldon's 
experimental lecture are shown in Table 54. Forty- two of 
144 possible relationships (29.2 percent) differ signifi- 
cantly from zero at the o05 level of confidence. Every 
Teacher Trait factor was related to at least one post- 
lesson mood. Conversely, every Mood factor was related 
to a minimum of two Teacher Trait factors. 

The Teacher Trait factor of Stimulation (1) was 
positively correlated with the moods of Inspiration and 
Concentration and negatively correlated with Surgency. 

The factor of Composure (2) was negatively related to the 
moods of Aggression Egotism and Skepticism. The factor 
of WLt (5) was positively related to Social Affection and 
Elation. The Teacher Trait factor of Profundity (7) was 
positively related to the moods of Social Affection.- 
Elation, Vigor, and Inspiration, and negatively related 
to Anxiety and Skepticism. The factor of Friendliness 
(9) was negatively related to Aggression Anxiety, and 
Sadness. The factor of Dynamism (4) was positively related 
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to Social Affec-h-ior> a. • 

but was also 

was positi^elrrerLerS f ^^^ertiveness (lo) 

and negatively related to Elation 'anrsurgencyf 

-ctor --^found. ..e .eac.er .rait 

Skepticism, but also was neoativf=1^^^T®^^ related to 
Style ( 6 ) was positively related to Inspiration, 

negatively related to pLigue bu 1 ? ™° 

to Skepticism. Organization (8) w P°®^bively related 
Vigor, as expected: but llJ!’ "^^atively related to 
Concentration and Social Affect^n related to 

to Anxiety and Skepticism. Th^ Positively related 

was positively relate(i to'w j- • ^^ctor of Intimacy (H) 
to Concentration. Colli negatively related 

the mood of Aggression. ^ positively related to 

teacher traits^lHeim^b” Post-lesson moods and 
Myers are shown in Table 55 Professor Lawrence 

relationships (32.7 percent! 8 -i V“°ne of 156 possible 
zero at the .05 level of coif in'" ^^^nificantly from 
was related tr at least nn= f Every Mood factor 

“ :rs.“ 

»«.«»... in, „„ 

Profunditr( 3 rwerrp 1 i 1 ^f^=^°^® °f /it ( 2 ) and 
of Inspiration, Socil AffectioiH-^° factors 

Concentration, and negativelv rel '^i5°t- and 

Fatigue, Sadness, and Skepticism ^ Pr 1 /^ressiveness, 
negatively related to Anxietv a Profundity was also 
achieved with the Teacher T Pattern was 

which was positively related I tH"" Control ( 12 ) 

Inspiration, Social Aleclon vf" of 

and negatively related to a " ^ ^nd Concentration, 
and Skepticism. Aggression, Fatigue, Sadness, 

i«sitiv.r,ssr.rs; „'“r; n , ... 

Vigor, and Egotism, and neo 4 -’ ?°b°ra of Inspiration. 
Friendliness (lo) was do= 1^ lyely related to Fatigue! 

Affection and ConcLtr1ii1''^1 

entration, and negatively related to 
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Aggression and Sadness. Confidence (11) was positively 
related to Inspiration, and negatively related to 
Aggression, Fatigue, Anxiety, Sadness, and Skepticism. 
Communication (4) was negatively related to Aggression, 
Fatigue, Skepticism, and Surgency. Dynamism (8) was 
positively related to Surgency, Organization (6) was 
positively related to Aggression, and Intimacy (5) was 
negatively related to Aggressiveness. 

The Teacher Trait factor of Composure was posi- 
tively related to the Mood factors of Inspiration, Elation, 
and Surgency, and negatively related to Anxiety, 

Skepticism, and Concentration.^ 

If one siimmarizes the relationships between post- 
lesson moods and teacher ratings for the four experimental 
television lessons, certain patterns emerge. The Teacher 
Trait factor of Profundity appears to be consistently 
significantly related to the moods of Inspiration, Vigor, 
Concentration, Social Affection and Elation, and negatively 
related to Fatigue. The Teacher Trait factor of 
Stimulation is consistently significantly related to the 
moods of Inspiration, Vigor, and Concentration, and 
negatively related to Fatigue. The Teacher Trait factor 
of Wit is positively related to the moods of Social 
Affection and Elation. The Teacher Trait factor of 
Communication is negatively related to the moods of 
Skepticism and Aggression. These four Teacher Trait 
factors — Profundity, Stimulation, Communication, and 

— are the only factors which show significant relation- 
ships with moods in at least three of the four experiments. 

In two experiments, the Teacher Trait factor of 
Stimulation was positively related to Elation and negatively 
related to Sadness; Wit was negatively related to Sadness; 
Dynamism was positively related to Inspiration, Vigor, 
Elation, Concentration, and Surgency, and negatively 
related to Fatigue; Composure was negatively related to 
Skepticism; Profundity was negatively related to Anxiety; 
and Friendliness was negatively related to Aggression 
and Sadness. The additional Teacher Trait factors of 
Dynamism, Composure, and Friendliness are therefore of 
sufficient continuing interest to be worthy of further 
study but would not, on the basis of these experiments, 
appear to be as critical in the general assessment of mood 
as those described in the preceding paragraph. Of the 204 
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significant relationships identified in the four experiments 
(comprising 30.4 percent of the total cells ) i all but 23 
(3.4 percent) were psychologically meaningful. 

One may recall that significant mood changes 
occurred on most of the mood factors during each of the 
lessons. The analysis of post-lesson moods suggests that 
teachers who rate high on a limited number of traits are 
more likely to induce a "favorable" mood complex in students 
than teachers who do not rate as high. It will be further 
recalled that when students described an "Ideal Teacher," 
they placed the factors of Stimulation and Communication 
at the top of their list, while the factors of Wit and 
Profundity were placed lower on the scale of importance. 

In terms of establishing a favorable mood complex, these 
latter factors would appear to be of somewhat greater 
importance than originally anticipated. 

Re 1 at ion sh ip s Between Student 
Personality Characteristics 
and Mood 



The final set of relationships involved in this 
study of teacher effect consisted of the two elements 
previously analyzed in terms of their relationships to 
the Teacher Trait factors — student personality character- 
istics and student moods. It was hypothesized that these 
elements would be related in various ways to one another; 
that students possessing certain personality character- 
istics would be very likely to exhibit certain moods 
concomitant with the lesson. These relationships, in 
turn, might be related to the teacher ratings. Table 56 
shows the relationships between the scores on the twelve 
mood— change factors and the scores on the thirteen student 
personality factors for professor Burtt's experiment . 

When one notes that relationships significant at 
the .05 level of confidence are underlined, the first 
important observation is that mood change shows very few 
significant relationships to student personality needs 
characteristics. On the basis of this teaching experiment, 
if mood change occurs it will do so pretty much independ- 
ently of student personalities. One notes.- for example, 
that no significant relationships were in evidence with 
the intellectually important moods of Concentration, Vigor 
or Inspiration. 
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S©v©ra,l n©ga,tiv© 3T©1 at ion ships occurrsd with ths 
mood-changes of Anxiety and Skepticism. Students con- 
sidered to be highly Egotistic became less anxious and 
less skeptical. Students rated high on the personality 
characteristic of Expressiveness became less anxious and 
less skeptical, and less aggressive. Students considered 
to be high on Sensuousness became less anxious and less 
skeptical. 

Thus, while we are reminded that all moods changed 
significantly from the beginning to the end of the lesson, 
very few of these mood changes appear to have been related 
to student personality characteristics. 

If one examines the post— lesson mood scores in 
relation to student personality characteristics, a totally 
different pattern occurs. Within the matrix of correlation 
coefficients reported in Table 57, there are 68 (47.2 
percent) significantly different from zero. 

The five factors contributing to Educability were, 
with a single exception, significantly related to the 
post-lesson mood factors of Concentration, Elation, Vigor, 
Inspiration, and Social Affection. These essentially 
comprise the "positive" moods which — with the exception of 
Social Affection — were shown to have been significantly 
improved during the course of the lesson. In addition, 
the five factors were all significantly related negatively 
to the post-lesson mood of Fatigue. We may conclude that 
students strongly oriented toward academic achievemient were 
more inclined to report boing in the "desired" mood complex 
at the completion of the lesson than those less concerned 
with academic achievement. 



The five factors contributing to Intellectual 
Orientation were likewise generally related to the 
"positive" moods. Four of five factors were significantly 
related to the moods of Elation, Vigor, and Inspiration. 
Three of five moods were significantly related to Concen- 
tration and Social Affection. One deviation occurred; 
the personality factor of Audacity was negatively related 
to the mood of Concentration. 



The personality characteristics reflecting Emotional 
Expression also showed a great deal of consistency. All 
six factors correlated positively with the post— lesson 
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mood of Soci:,l Affection. Five of six factors correlated 
positively with the post lesson moods of Surgency, Elation 
Ld inspiration. Four of six factors correlated positively 
with the post-lesson mood of Egotism. 



Relationships were not quite so distinct for 
students possessing a strong orientation Dependency 

Needs. Two of the seven factors, Constraint and Diffidence, 
produced dissimilar results when compared with others. 

Five of seven factors were significantly related to the 
mood of Concentration. Four of seven factors were sig- 
nificantly negatively related to the moods or Egotism and 

Surgency. 



We may conclude from this experiment that while 
students oriented toward certain personality variables 
exhibit few consistent patterns in their reports of 
communication-induced changes in mood they do conform to 
a great number of specific meaningful patterns in terms 
of their post-lesson moods. 



Table 58 shows the relationships between the 
students' scores on twelve mood-change factors and their 
scores on thirteen personality factors, with significan 
relationships (p < .05) underlined, as determined from the 
Frank Funk experiment. Very few significant relationships 
were observed. It seems apparent that if mood-changes 
occur— which they did on eleven of twelve factors— the 
changes will occur independently of student personality 
characteristics. This conclusion reinforces the findings 
of the Ben Burtt experiment. 



While student mood-changes were unrelated to ^ 
personality characteristics, post-lesson moods exhibited 
a number of interesting relationr^hips. Within the 12 by 
12 matrix, 42 significant correlation coefficients were 
noted. These relationships are shown in Table 59. 

It may be recalled that one mood (Vigor) did not 
change significantly, while two (Concentration and 
Inspiration) showed significant positive changes during 
the Frank Funk lesson. Analysis of the post-lesson 
scores of these moods in relation to the five person- 
ality factors comprising the Educability dimension 
indicated that ten of the fifteen possible relationships 
were significant. Three of five Educability factors 
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significant at the .05 level of confidence 



were negatively related to the post-lesson mood of 
Aggression, and two to Skepticism. As with Professor 
Burtt, one would conclude from Professor Funk's lecture 
that students oriented toward academic achievement (as 
identified by the Educability dimension) were more 
inclined to report being in a "desired" mood complex at 
the completion of the lesson than those less concerned 
with academic achievement. 

The five factors contributing to Intellectual 
Orientation were likewise related to the "positive" 
moods, although to a lesser extent. Three of five 
personality factors were significantly related to Inspiration, 
two to Vigor, and one to Concentration. Conversely, 
the personality factor of Applied Interests was negatively 
related to the post-lesson mood of Aggression, and the 
personality factor of Motivation was negatively related 
to the post-lesson mood of Fatigue. 

Generally consistent patterns were also obtained 
with students strongly oriented toward Dependency Needs. 

Four of the seven personality factors were significantly 
related to the post-lesson mood of Inspiration, three to 
the mood of Vigor, and two each to the moods of Concen- 
tration, Elation, and Social Affection. Five of seven 
factors were significantly negatively related to the 
post-lesson mood of Egotism, four to Aggression, two each 
to Surgency and Skepticism, and one each to Fatigue and 
Sadness. One deviation occurred; the personality factor 
of Constraint was negatively related to the mood of Social 
Affection. 

No clear pattern, however, emerged from a com- 
parison of moods and personality characteristics reflecting 
Emotional Expression. Three of six factors correlated 
positively with the post-lesson moods of Social Affection 
and Egotism, and two with Elation. Single personality 
factors correlated positively with the post-lesson moods 
of Inspiration, Vigor, and Surgency. However, two person^ 
ality factors also correlated positively with the "negative" 
moods of Fatigue, Sadness, and Skepticism, and one with 
Anxiety. Likewise, one factor correlated negatively 
with the post-lesson mood of Egotism. 

Data from the Professor Frank Funk experiment 
suggest, therefore, that students oriented toward certain 
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^r,=iitv variables— especially Educability and Dependency 

to to . 

number of specific meaningful patterns in terms 
post-lesson moods. 

Tables 60, 61, and 62 are concerned with the 

■relationships of moods and sfudenr P— f 
istics in professor William Sheldon's experimental lecture. 
^abir60 shows the relationships between 12 mood factors 
af r^rted by students iimediately preceding the experi- 
1 -=,^ lecture and 14 personality factors and dimensions. 

Table 61 shows the relationships between the mood factors 

£”rr.;Ls 

The data in Table 60 were examined on the hypothesis 
that students possessing certain personality characteristics 
are likely to report certain moods at the beginning 
academic lesson. 

Students scoring high on the personality factor 
nf AoDlied Interests reported significant positive 
cLrflarions with the mLds of Vigor and ^n^Pf 
negative correlations with Fatigue and Sadness. Studen 
scofing high on the personality factor of Orderliness 
showed positive relations with the moods of Elation, 
vSor, and Inspiration, and 

Aggression, Fatigue, Anxiety, and Sadne . 
scoring high on the personality factors o *• ^ 

Self-Assertion exhibited identical mood complexes. They 
were prsifively related to the moods of Elation, Vigor -d 
InspiLtion, and negatively related to Aggression. Fatigu 
qadness Students scoring high on Egoism showed 
Sitivrco;relations to the moods of Vigor and Inspiration, 
and negative correlations to the moods 
Egotism, and Sadness. The personality factor of 
Excressiveness was positively related to the mood of 
flarion and negatiLly related to the moods of Aggression 
and Egotism. Other significant relations with P^sonali y 
factors were: Friendliness positively related 

mood of Surgency and negatively related to the r«°od of 

Concentration: both Sensuousness and . j^j^ectual 

related to Concentration; both Submissiveness and Intellectual 

interests positively related to the mood of Egotism. 
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Many interesting relationships occurred with two 
of the four personality dimensions. On the Intellectual 
Orientation dimension, students' scores were related to 
the moods of Vigor and Inspiration and negatively related 
to Fatigue and Sadness. On the Dependency Needs dimension, 
students' scores were positively related to the moods of 
Surgency and Inspiration, and negatively related to the 
moods of Aggression, Fatigue, Egotism, and Sadness. An 
error in data processing prevented an overall comparison 
on the personality dimensions of Emotional Expression 
and Educability . Inspection of the individual factors 
contributing to the dimensions suggests the probability 
that Educability was positively related to the moods of 
Vigor and Egotism and negatively related to the moods of 
Aggression, Fatigue, and Sadness; and that Emotional 
Expression may have been related positively to the mood 
of Inspiration and negatively to Aggression. 

Thus, a great number of psychologically meaningful 
relationships were reported among students of various 
personality needs characteristics in terms of their moods 
prior to the experimental lecture. 

Table 61 shows the relationships between the 
students ' scores on the 12 mood factors immediately following 
the experimental lesson, and their scores on the 12 
personality factors and two personality dimensions, w'ith 
significant relationships (p < .05) underlined. Forty-one 
of 144 cells show significant correlations. 

The personality factor of Applied Interests was 
related positively to the moods of Vigor and Inspiration, 
and negatively to Aggression, Fatigue, and Sadness. The 
personality factor of Orderliness was related positively 
to the moods of Elation, Vigor, and Inspiration, and 
negatively to Aggression, Fatigue, Sadness, and Skepticism. 
The personality factor of Audacity was related positively 
to the moods of Elation, Vigor, and Inspiration, and 
negatively to Aggression, Fatigue, Anxiety, Sadness, and 
Skepticism. The personality factor of Self-Assertion 
was related positively to the moods of Concentration, 

Elation, Vigor, and Inspiration, and negatively to 
Aggression, Fatigue, Anxiety, and Sadness. The person- 
ality factor of Egoism was related positively to the moods 
of Inspiration and negatively to Aggression, Egotism, 

Sadness, and Skepticism. The personality factor of 
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t^tL mood of concentration: Submissiveness positively 

relaLd to the mood of Anxiety, both Motivation and 
IntSctLl interests positively related to the mood of 

Egotism. 

These relationships were quite similar those 

4 -=,^ orior to the lecture. It was not surprising, the 

forf ?r°Lervf similar relationships between the person- 

iTiZ dLLsion scores and moods. On the Intellectua l 
ality dimension ^ ^ <=mres were positively 

orientation dimension, students scores ^ „ 

related tT'the moods of Elation, Vigor, and 

^nd negatively related to the moods of Aggression, Fatigue, 

and negativ y nenendencv Needs dimension, students 

and Sadness. r„oods of Concentration, 

scores were positively reia n^=^rativelv 

social Affection. Vigor, and 

related to the moods of Aggression, Fatigue. Anx y. 

Egotism, Surgency, Sadness, and Skepticism. 

ch.„cteSt‘!cfSf«.r"riS»“p*« 

at two points in ^arwarthe nature 

^ +- 1.0 1 ^=r•t^lre'^ We have previously noted thau signi 

IS.:: r.„ r.ss;tr”.i Si ■»“? '““'.SotrrSt'i ;r 

“StS S*:S2.S and th.tr p.'r.on.lity ohar.ot.ri.tios. 

The most significant fact was the ^ ^ 

significant relationships. Only one correlation coefficient 

i^a matrix of 168 cells was significant beyond the .05 
level of confidence. 

A number of conclusions may be drawn from these data. 
Significant relationships were ^hown between certain^^^ 

personality types and ““^vor^ly disposed toward 

These relationships were generally favorapiy 
friable Laching-learning gestalt, significant ch^ges 
in moods occurred during the lecture. These changes wer 
generally in desired directions. The chanps in 
occ^red however, independently of student personality 

nh ar act er ist ic s . 
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Finally, Tables 63, 64, and 65 report the 
correlations between moods and student personality 
characteristics determined from the experimental lecture 
of Professor Lawrence Myers. Table 63 shows the 
correlation coefficients between pre—lesson moods and 
personality factors of the students. 

Persons scoring' high on the personality factor 
of Intellectual Interests reported a significant positive 
correlation prior to the lesson with the mooQ of 
Concentration. Students scoring high on Motivation reported 
positive correlations with the moods of Vigor and Inspiration 
and a negative correlation with Fatigue. Students scoring 
high on the personality factor of Orderliness reported 
positive correlations with the moods of Concent tat ion, 

Vigor, and — interestingly — Anxiety- and a negative 
correlation with Surgency. 

Students scoring high on Friendliness reported 
p]i 70 — l 0 sson positive correlations with the moods of Social 
Affection, Elation, Surgency, and the added mood factor 
of Euphoria, and negative correlations with Concentration 
and Skepticism. Students scoring high on Expressiveness 
also reported positive correlations with Social Affection, 
Elation, Surgency, and Euphoria. The personality factor 
of Closeness was positively related to the moods of 
Social Affection, Elation, and Vigor. Sensuousness was 
positively related to Social Affection, Elation, Surgency 
and Fatigue. As a consequence, students scoring high 
on the second-order personality dimension of Emotional 
Exp ression reported significant positive correlations 
with the moods of Social Affection, Elation, Surgency, 
and Euphoria. 

Other significant relations with personality 
factors were: Egoism positively related to Social Affection 

and Sadness; Submissiveness negatively related to Egotism. 

Students scoring high on the second-order factor 
of Dependency Needs reported significant negative corre- 
lations with the moods of Aggression, Egotism,; and 
Surgency. On the Educ ab i 1 i ty dimension, students scores 
were posiitively related to Concentration and negatively 
related to Surgency. 
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Thus# many psychologically meaningful relationships 
were reporteci among students of various personality needs 
characteristics in terms of their moods prior to the 
television lesson. 

Table 64 shows the relationships between the 
students' scores on the mood factors immediately following 
Professor Myers ' lesson and their scores on the Activities 
Index. Twenty-seven of 144 cells show significant 
correlations. Comparison of pre-lesson and post-lesson 
relationships indicate many similarities. Eighteen of 
the 26 cells with significant correlation coefficients 
prior to the lesson contained significant r's at the 
conclusion of the lesson. The only substantial difference 
occurred with the student personality factor of Audacity/ 
which showed no significant correlations with student's 
reports of moods prior to the lesson but which was 
positively related to Sadness and Skepticism and negatively 
related to Social Affection after the lesson. 

While interesting patterns of mood for students 
reporting certain personality characteristics were observeu 
before and after the lecture, it remained to note the 
nature of the changes in mood which occurred in significant 
measure during the lesson. Table 65 shows the relationships 
between mood-changes reported by students and their 
personality characteristics* Once again, very few 
significant relationships— only three in the 12 x 12 
matrix — were found. The conclusions to be drawn reinforce 
those determined from all previous experiments. While a 
number of significant relationships exist between students 
and their reported mood patterns both prior to and 
following a lesson, no significant relationships of any 
consequence exist between the many significant changes 
in mood and the personality characteristics of the 
students. The mood changes, in other words, appear to 
occur independently of student personality characteristics. 
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CHAPTER VI 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This research project was concerned with three related 
problems involved in the presentation and perception of college 
level instruction on television. The first problem was to attempt 
to ascertain television teacher personality factors consistently 
perceived by students. The second problem was to examine 
relationships between personality uraits of the television teacher 
and those of the television learner. The third problem was to 
investigate the influence of the television teacher in stimulating 
the student sufficiently to effect a change of mood^ and to relate 
this affective behavior to teacher and learner characteristics. 

From the domain of vocabulary available to describe teacher 
characteristics, a list was prepared of adjectives believed to be 
relevant in those situations in which the only interactive 
relationships between teacher and learner was a vicarious 
experience resulting from the student viewing the teacher on 
television. The adjectives selected also met the criterion of 
being able to be presented to students in either unidimensional 
or bidimensional scale form. 

A sample of 618 students representing a cross section 
of Syracuse University undergraduates was asked to rate on 
ten-point unidimensional adjectival scales the degree of importance 
they attached to each adjective in describing an Ideal Teacher. 

A principal components factor analysis with equamax rotation to 
simple structure tentatively identified twelve positive (and two 
negative) factors. The large number of factors obtained was 
both surprising and promising. Earlier work by Osgood had 
suggested three major factors, and preliminary work by the author 
had suggested two or three more. Considerable credit must go to 
the equamax rotational program. With the large number of factors, 
the entire research effort took on a complexity beyond that 
originally imagined. 

In defining an Ideal Teacher, women rated the factors of 
Stimulation, Friendliness, Control, Dynamism, Composure, and Note 
Taking as of significantly greater importance than men. Men 
rated Wit and Intimacy higher. Other variations occurred when 
the respondents were compared on the basis of major areas of 
study and student personality variables. Variations were 
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sufficient to suggest that such characteristics 
into account in those academic situations where 
rate college teachers. 



should be taken 
students regularly 



Following the preliminary development of the Ideal 
Teacher instrument, five television teaching experiments were 
conducted for the purpose of verifying and refining the traits. 
After each experimental lecture, students rated the teacher on 
the basis of adjectives now presented in ^^'""‘"tic differentia 
scale form. Students also reported their moods at the beginning 
and end of each lecture by completing a Mood Adjective Che 
List (MACL). All students had previously completed the Stern 
Activities index (AI) , which identified twelve personality 
needs characteristics. Each of the experiments . 

study a different aspect of television teaching, and the lectures 
were selected and created to represent the widest possible 
variations in uses of the television m.edium. Factor analyses 
were performed after each lecture, and the experiments produced 
television teacher trait factors varying in number from twelve 

to sixteen. 



On the basis of a comparative analysis of all experiments 
the following factors and contributory scales were recommended 
as constituting a Television Teacher Trait instrument to be 
used by students receiving instruction by means of television. 

1. Communicative Ability--communicative ^ easy to 
take notes, organized,, direct ^ and clear vs. 
inarticulate, hard to take notes, unorganized, 
evasive, and hazy. 

2. Stimulation — interesting and stimulating vs. 
boring and deadening. 

3. Control — controlled vs. impulsive. 

4. Assertiveness — assertive and aggressive vs. 
restrained and timid. 

5. Composure— relaxed and poised vs. tense and 
ill-at-easeo 

6. Dynamism — forceful and dynamic vs. weak and static, 

7. Friendliness — friendly and sincere vs. hostile 
and insincere. 

8. Wit — gay witty vs. solemn and stolid. 

9. profundity — profound and brilliant vs. shallow 
and mediocre. 

10. Intimacy — personal and intimate vs. impersonal 
and remote. 
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In terms of an Ideal Teacher, the first two factors 
were considered by studenbs.to be "essential," the next five 
"of greaL importance," and the last three "of some importance." 
This study has not developed a formula or model whereby, through 
some arbitrary or criterion-based weighting procedure, scores 
on the several factors could be converted to a single composite 
score. If feasible, such a procedure would have considerable 
utility in simplifying the selection and rank-ording of teachers 
being considered for a particular television instructional 
series. Such research is recommended as an inevitable follow-up 
to the* identification of the separate television teacher trait 
factors which has been accomplished in this study. 



In the Ideal Teacher experiment, and in connection with 
the lectures of Professor Burtt, Funk, Sheldon and Myers, the 
design permitted comparisons between student assessments of 
teacher traits and student personality needs characteristics. 
While many significant relationships were noted, few consistent 
patterns were observed, and further work is suggested in this 
area. Fewer significant differences in teacher ratings were 
reported on the basis of sex, year, college, or major area of 
study during the experimental television lessons than in the 
Ideal Teacher experiment. Teacher ratings, as reported for the 
lecture by Professor William Sheldon, did not appear to be a 
function of the verbal ability of students. 

The experiment involving Professor Benjamin Burtt was 
designed to permit comparisons of the professor presenting 
his lecture to one group of students in the lecture hall by 
normal means and to another group by means of television. On 
the factors of Stimulation, Dynnmism, Friendliness, Control, 
Profundity, Communication, Composure, and Note Taking, no 
significant differences were observed between ratings by 
students in the control and experimental groups. Students who 
saw Professor Burtt on television rated him more Personal 
and Assertive than those who saw him in the classroom--evidence 
of the "intimate" quality of television. The combination of 
close-ups and the illusion of the teacher simultaneously 
looking each student straight in the eye provided a one-to-one 
student-teacher relationship, and students perceived this 
attribute of intimacy in a teacher properly utilizing the medium 
The factor of Assertiveness was probably similarly related to 
the all-inclusive eye contact. Students in the classroom, 
conversely, rated Professor Burtt higher on a factor of 
Forcefulness than did those in the television section. Perhaps, 
in a limited sense, the television set constructed a thin 
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electronic barrier between teacher and student^ but this 
single variation should be examined against the failure to 
develop significant differences on most other factors. 

Students located in the front of the lecture hall — 
physically much nearer Professor Burtt than those in the rear — 
rated the teacher higher on the factors of St: ’■’latio*' and 
Note Taking. Neither of these differences were noteci in the 
television section. 

At the conclusion of Professor Burtt “ s lecture, 
significant changes were reported on all twelve mood factors. 

The moods of Vigor, Concentration, Elation, and Inspiration 
increased; moods of Fatigue, Skepticism, Anxiety, Sadness, 

Egotism, and Aggression decreased, as did Social Affection and 
Surgency. Variations in moods between the television and 
classroom groups reported at the beginning of the lecture were 
not present at the conclusion. The professor was able to 
achieve the same mood complex by television as he achieved in 
the classroom. The medium of television was no barrier in 
this endeavor. 

These findings,, taken together, are of considerable 
significance and constitute a strong endorsement for the use 
of television. The medium was at no disadvantage — indeed, on 
balance, it may have shown a slight advantage — in projecting 
the image or personality of the instructor. In fact, it gave all 
students, no matter where located, a similar view and perception 
of the lesson. Most importantly, not only was the professor 
able to achieve significant positive changes in affective 
behavior with his lesson, but he was also able over television 
to affect student behavior to the same degree as in the classroom. 

The television experiment involving Professors Frank 
Funk and Irving Lee permitted direct comparisons between student 
ratings and reports of affective reactions to the two teachers. 
Using entirely different approaches to the medium, Professor 
Funk was rated statistically higher than Professor Lee on the 
factors of Stimulation, Activity, Grace,, Communication, 
Forcefulness, Note Taking, Clarity, and Assertiveness; but lower 
on Naturalness. Nine of twelve mood factors showed significant 
change after Professor Funk's lecture; seven after Professor 
Lee's lecture. Students viewing Professor Funk reported being 
in a greater mood of Concentration, Social Affection, Elation, 
Vigor, and Inspiration at the conclusion of the lecture than 
did those viewing Professor Lee. 
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similar relationships were observed with the experi- 
mental lectures of Professors Lawrence Myers and ^^arles 
Siepmann that were viewed by the same students. Deliberately, 
Professor Myers' lecture was designed to make maximum use of 
the television medium whereas Professor Siepmann 's lecture 
presented what has historically become known as the talking 
face." Students rated professor Myers statistically higher 
than professor Siepmann on the factors of Assertiveness, Wit, 
Organization. Friendliness, Directness Stimulation, and 
Confidence; but lower on Profundity and Control. The lecture 
by professor Myers was accompanied by significant changes on 
nine mood factors,, and Professor Siepmann -s lecture showed 
seven changes. However, the patterns differed. Students 
viewing Professor M/ers reported decreases on six ® 

(Aggression. Fatigue. Anxiety Sadness. Skepticism, Egotism) , 
and increases on three factors (Concentration Elation 
inspiration), while three factors (Social Affection,. Vigor, 
Surgency) maintained their high pre-lesson levels. Students 
viewing Professor Siepmann reported decreases on five ° 

(social Affection, Vigor, Elation, Egotism. Surgency) , an 
increases on two factors (Concentration, Fatigue). Professor 
Myers- lesson was accompanied by a decrease in Dysphoria, while 
Professor Siepmann 's lesson was accompanied by a decrease in 

Euphoria. 

While significant differences were noted in the mood 
complexes of men and women both prior to and after 
and Siepmann lectures, the mood changes 

occurred independently of sex. year in school, or interactions 
between these variables, and appeared to be a function 
nrimarily of the teachers and, presumably, the environments 
created by them and their treatments of their sub3ects. 

Finally, in an experiment involving seven television 
teachers being rated by one class of students, evidence 

strongly supports the thesis that students discrminate among 
teachLs on the teacher trait variables studied. 

F's were obtained between teachers on eleven of twelve factors, 
and on each of the thirty-nine separate adjectival scales. 

Two teachers among the seven achieved a greater effect, in 
terms of student ratings. Student reports of mood were not 
available for this experiment. 

Taken as a group, the three experiments summarized 
above suggest that the television teacher trait instrumen is 
able to discriminate among teachers and that a s rong 
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relationship exists between teacher ratings and the formation 
of a "positive" mood or frame of mind on the part of the 
students . 

Post-lesson moods reported by students were compared 
with teacher trait ratings after the lectures of Professors 
Burtt^ Funk. Sheldon, and Myers. Significant correlations 
occurred in 30 percent of the comparisons. Four Teacher 
Trait factors — Profundity, Stimulation, Wit. and Communication- 
showed significant relationships with specific moods in at 
least three of the four experiments. Of lesser importance, 
based on these experiments ^ but of sufficient interest for 
further study, were the factors of Dynamism, Composure, and 
Friendliness, as they related to post-lesson moods. 

Significant relationships were obtained between certain 
student personality needs characteristics and their reports 
of mood prior to the various experimental lectures. These 
relationships were generally favorably oriented toward a 
viable teaching-learning gestalt. Significant changes in the 
mood-complexes of students occurred during each lecture. In 
particular^ students exposed to the lectures by Professors 
Burtt, Funk, Sheldon, and Myers reported significant increases 
in the moods of Concentration and Inspiration, and significant 
decreases in the moods of Aggression Fatigue, Anxiety, Sadness 
Skepticism, and Egotism. These resultant moods were also 
correlated in many meaningful ways with student personality 
characteristics. However, no significant relationships 
occurred between the many significant changes in mood and the 
personality characteristics of students. The mood changes 
occurred independently of student personality characteristics. 

In summary, the initial task of developing a Television 
Teacher Trait rating instrument was achieved, resulting in a 
somewhat more complex instrument then had been envisaged. 
Whether the factor scores obtained from its use may be 
combined into a single score remains a subject for further 
study. Specific patterns of relationships between the 
personality characteristics of television teachers and 
television learners, although shown to exist were not clearly 
defined and likewise require further study. This research 
has clearly shown that teachers on television can achieve 
significant affective changes in the moods of students, and 
can do so in positive directions and independently of student 
personality characteristics. 
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It is the author's belief that this research has 
demonstrated that television teaching at the college level 
can, indeed, be a stimulating intellectual experience for 
students . 
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APPENDIX A 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD CERTAIN CONCEPTS 




This is NOT a graded test. 



A. Please fill in the following general information: 



Name — 

Year (circle one) : Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior 

Graduate 



School or College (e.g.: Lib Arts, Bus Ad, Speech, etc 



Major Department of Study, current or planned 
(e.g.: English, Physics, etc.) 



INSTRUCTIONS 



B. We'd like your cruick reactions to some words and phrases. 
One the following two pages you will find a phrase 
followed by a series of ten - step rating scales. Each 
scale is composed of an adjective and ten numbers from 
0 to 9. You are to circle one number to indicate the 
degree to which the adjective applies to the main 
concept at the top of the page. 



* DO NOT SKIP ANY SCALES. 

* DO NOT CIRCLE MORE THAN ONE NUMBER ON A LINE. 

* WORK FAST. DON'T WORRY OR PUZZLE OVER ITEMS. GIVE FIRST 
REACTIONS. 



Turn the page and start working . 
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my conception of ideal teacher 



1. 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 



21o 

22 . 



NO SOME VERY 

IMPORTANCE IMPORTANCE IMPORTANT ESSENTIAL 



active 

aggressive 

assertive 

author it at ive 

brilliant 

clear 

colorful 

c oiranun ic at ive 

confident 

controlled 

definite 

d emon s t r at i ve 

direct 

dynamic 

easy to take notes 

effective 

enthusiasti c 

exc iting 

friendly 

gay 

graceful 

impressive 



0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

1 2 

Have 
TURN PAGE AND 



5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

5 6 7 8 

scales? 
CONTINUE WORKING 



you sk ipped any 



9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
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CONCEPTION OF IDEAL TEACHER 



NO SOME VERY 

IMPORTANCE IMPORTANCE IMPORTANT ESSENTIAL 



23. impulsive 0 

24. inhibited 0 

25. inspiring 0 

26. interesting 0 

27. intimate 0 

28. natural 0 

29. organized 0 

30. personal 0 

31. pleasant to listen to 0 

32. poised 0 

33. profound 0 

34. relaxed 0 

35. restrained 0 

36. sincere 0 

37. sociable 0 

38. stimulating 0 

39. strong 0 

40. timid 0 

41. vigorous 0 

42. warm 0 

43. withdrawn 0 

44 . witty 0 



12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 

12 3 



4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

4 5 6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 

7 8 9 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



Have you skipped any scales? 



j 

I 



PLEASE HT^D IN. THANK YOU VERY MUCH 



APPENDIX B 



EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF ATTITUDES 



This is NOT a graded test. 



Instructions 



We'd like your quick reaction of today's teacher. Below is 
a series of nine-step rating scales. Each scale is composed 
of opposite meaning adjectives and presented in this form: 

TODAY'S TEACHER 



nervous 



confident 



interesting 



boring 



In the above example, if you feel that today's teacher was 
extremely confident, you would check the space near the 
"confident" end of the scale. If you think he was quite 
confident, you would check the space next to the end. If 
you think he was only slightly confident, you would check a 
space closer to the middle. 

If you think that today's teacher was neither confident or 
neryous, or if you think that these adject iyes do not apply , 
check the middle space. 

Similarly with the second pair of words: if you think that 

today's teacher was completely boring, check the extreme 
position; if you feel quite sure that he was boring, check 
the next space in, and so on. 

* DO NOT SKIP ANY SCALES. 

* DO NOT PUT MORE THAN ONE CHECK ON A LINE. 

* WORK FAST. DON'T WORRY OR PUZZLE OVER ITEMS. GIVE 
FIRST REACTIONS. 

* PUT YOUR CHECK-MARK IN THE MIDDLE OF SPACES, NOT ON 
BOUNDARIES . 
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"TODAY'S TEACHER" 



forceful 

not 

enthusiastic 

uncertain 

profound 

pleasant 
to listen to 

nervous 

dull 

personal 

superficial 

effective 

natural 

hazy 

apathetic 

hard to 
take notes 

dynaiTiic 

int imate 

lifeless 

brilliant 

relaxed 

cool 

sincere 

impressive 

hostile 

interesting 

unorganized 

solemn 

direct 

ill-at-ease 

stimulating 



weak 

enthusiastic 

definite 

_sh allow 

unpleasant 
_to listen to 

_conf ident 

_exciting 

_impersonal 

_authoritat ive 

__inef fective 

__af fected 

__clear 

_inspiring 

easy to 
__take notes 

^static 

___r emote 

__vigorous 

_jmediocre 

__tense 

___warm 

insincere 

^unimpressive 

friendly 

boring 

^organized 

__gay 

evas ive 

poised 

deadening 
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c oiranun ic at i ve 
colorless 

awkward 

demonstrative 

timid 

sociable 

active 

restrained 

witty 

impulsive 



: : : : inarticulate 

: : : : ^colorful 

: ; : : graceful 

: : : : ^withdrawn 

: : : : aggressive 

: : : : inhibited 

: : : : passive 

: : : : assertive 

; ; : ; stolid 

; : ; : controlled 

Have you skipped any scales? 



PLEASE FILL IN BLANKS 

School or College Year 

Department of Study, current or planned 

PLEASE HAND IN. THANK YOU VERY MUCH. 
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APPENDIX C 



MOOD ADJECTIVE CHECK LIST 



Instructions ; Each of the words in the following list 
describes feelings or mood. Please use the list to 
describe your feelings at this moment. 



If the word definitely describes how you feel at the moment 
you read it, circle the double check (vv) to the right of 
the word. For example, if the word is calm and you are 
definitely feeling calm at the moment, circle the vv as 
follows : 



calm 




V 






no (This means you definitely feel calm 
at the moment . ) 



If the word only slightly applies to your feelings at the 
moment, circle the single check as follows; 



calm 




no 



(This means you feel slightly calm 
at the moment.) 



If the word is not clear to you or if you cannot decide 
whether or not it applies to your feelings at' the moment, 
circle the question mark as follows; 



calm vv 




(This means you cannot decide whether 
you are calm or not.) 



If you clearly decide that the word does not apply to your 
feelings at the moment, circle the no as follows; 



c aim vv 



V 







(This means you are definitely not 
calm at the moment.) 



Work rapidly. Your first reaction is best. Work down the 
first column, then go on to the next. Please mark all words. 
This should take only a few minutes. 



active vv v ? no 

affectionate vv v ? no 
blue vv V ? no 
boastful vv V ? no 
carefree vv v ? no 
clutched-up vv v ? no 
concentrating vv v ? no 
defiant vv v ? no 
drowsy vv v ? no 

egotistic vv v ? no 
elated vv v ? no 



energetic vv v ? no 
engaged in thought vv v ? 
fearful vv v ? no 

fed-up vv V ? no 
insecure vv v ? no 
inspired vv v ? no 
kindly vv v ? no 
lighthearted vv v ? no 
nonchalant vv v ? no 
playful vv V ? no 

pleased vv v ? no 




no 
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no 



rebellious vv v ? no 
regretful vv v ? no 
resourceful vv v ? no 
sad vv V ? no 
self-centered vv v ? no 
serious vv v ? no 
skeptical vv v ? no 



sluggish vv v ? 
stimulated vv v ? no 

suspicious vv V ? no 

tired vv v ? no 

vigorous vv v ? no 
warmhearted w v ? no 

Have you marked all words? 
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